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A1ULYSI3  OF  THE  THESIS 


I!aterial  for  the  following  thesis  was  gather-. d  from 
a  study  of  the  achool  laws  of  repreaentativc  states,  colla- 
teral reading,  courses  of  study  ,  for  norml  schools,  oorr^- s- 
pondence  with  principals  in  charge  of  training  schools  and 
visits  to  various  ty) es  of  schools,  together  with  personal 
experience  in  training  and  supervising  normal  school  students 
and  substitutes. 

As  planned,  the  thesis  has  several  parts: 
1.       Study  of  the  history  0/  uhe  I.!assachusett s  school 
system;   introducticn  of  school  supervision;  Tassachusett s 
School  laws  relating  to  school  snyerv^' sion , 

Because  nassachuse uts  was  uhe  pioneer  in  education- 
al matters  and  a  deciding  influence  for  many  years  on  the 
educational  policy  of  the  country  it  seems  fitting  to  survey 
the  school  system  from  the  beginning.    Massachusetts  within 
the  first  1 70  decades  of  her  being  made  educati cn  compulsory. 
As  time  progrer^sed  public  schools  were  started  and  with  their 
growth  came  the  need  for  soi:k    "orm  of  school  supervision  and 
selection  of  teachers,      Tassachusett s  was  also  a  pioneer  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  o""  thr  irr.i  -ra-t,  v/hich,  in  edu- 
cational fields,  1^  d  to  the  c  stablishj.c  nt  of  bett^-r  schools 
and,  consequently,  organized  training  courses  for  teachers. 
The  school  laws  hav-   beo  n  a  f-ro'/th  and  a  r.odi  '^ication  of  the 
early  da;/  restrict  ioi:.3  . 


2.  3tud3^  of  the  schccl  la-.vs  cf  tyrieal  states  to 
illustrate  different  phases  o::'  lavrs  relating  to  school  super- 
vision. 

I.^ssaehasetts  fails  at  the  present  tine  to  central- 
ise the  poTzer  for  certificating  teachers.     California,  Ohio, 
Hew  -'crk,  and  Llichigan  are  chosen  as  representative  states 
illnstrati:--g  scattered  pOT7ers,   or  varying  fornis  of  "better 
central  organization  with  close  supervisor;;-  control. 

3.  Study  of  the  development  and  grcwth  of  state  ncr- 
ml  schools, 

Tith  th^  progressiO-  ducaticn  and  the  admittance 

cf  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  uhe  public  schools  of  the  country, 
an  ever  increasing  curricula  had  riade  it  necessary  to  train 
and  choose  instructors  -.Tith  more  discrimination  than  had 
formerly  been  used.     It  is  but  a  half  centrry  since  the  first 
state  normal  school  for  teachers  ^as  opened'.    The  states 
took  up  the  -.Tork  after  J.^ssachusetts ,  the  pioneer  in  the  mo-e- 
ment,  blazed  the  way.     Standards  for  admission  to  state  nor- 
mal schools  are  now  in  general  high  though  la^rity  of  expression 
is  seen  in  the  .Tording  of  some  admission  requirements.  Hhe 
requirements  of  tyrieal  state  schools  are  studied  here.  In 
some  of  the  western  states  they  show  an  ever  increasing  stan- 
dard.   ?or  trainin£-  ii.  prac\-ice  teaching  several  widely  dif- 
ferent types  of  schools  are  used  to  illustrate  the  plan  of 
work, 

4.  -Survey  oi  city  tr?J.ning  schools 

In  large  cities  and  influential  communities,  city 
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training  schools  are  established  to  provide  a  home  supply  of 
teachers  for  local  needs.    A  high  standard  of  entrance  require- 
ment is  usually  insisted  upon.    The  work  in  observ  tion  and  in 
practice  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  training  school,     Jo  illustrate  this  point  an  outline  of 
the  requirements  in  some  of  the  best  training  schools  is  given. 
As  standards  improve  the  time  assigned  to  teacher  training 
courses  lengthens.      The  course  at  the  j3oston  normal  School 
is  a  typical  one  of  three  years. 

5.  The  v/ork  of  the  department  of  Practice  and  Training 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  has  there  been  v/orked  out  a 
plan  which  dovetails  more  skilfully  all  practice  work  and 
teacher  training  than  that  in  use  in  Boston.    It  has  a  thorough- 
ly workable  solution  of  the  problem  and  carries  it  on  not  only 
through  the  student  days  of  the  pupil  but  also  through  the  try- 
ing substitute  days,  vmere  many  young  teachers  ofoen  fail  be- 
cause the  previous  support  and  sympathy  are  removed.  This 
system  aims  lo  overcome  human  v/aste  and  to  make   the  young 
teacher  quickly  efficient  and  master  of  the  situation. 

6.  The  standard  of  substitute  te--chers  in  the  country. 
An  interesting  comparison  is  shovm  here  between  con- 
ditions in  loston  and  in  other  cities  of  wide  range.  In  few 
cities  is  there  any  guarantee  of  substitf^te  work,    ^The  m^-rit 
system  employed  in  some  cities,  notably  jioston,  is  an  impetus 

to  bring  out  the  best  in  substitutes  so  that  they  may  earn  a 
place  on  the  permanent  teaching  force  of  the  city, 
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7.  Jraining  classes. 

These  are  established  classes  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  normal  schools. 

8.  Training  teachers  in  service. 

All  stimulation  should  ;ioc  go  co  chc  oeginner  teacher. 

Often  the  greatest  need  is  ihat  oi  the  teacher  of  a  few  years' 

standing.     Many  cities  aid  comiLunit ies  realize  this  and  provide 

for  it  in  different  ways.       Encouragement  and  cooperation  are 

given  to  those  teachers  who  desire  further  study  and  many  Times 
it  is  provided  by  thf^  local  authoritirs,  who  r^alizf  the 

advantages  to  thr   school  system  in  general  by  such  broadened 

experience. 

9.  "he  supervision  of  initruction. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  such  char- 
acteristics as  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  teaching  staff 
by  means  of  inspirational  supervision. 

10.      The  duties  of  a  superintendent. 

As  the  leader  is,  so  will  the  schools  be.     More  than 
is  thought  at  first,  are  the  teachers  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  th'  ir  leader.     ^     should  set  the  standard  for  quality  and 
attainment  in  teaching  and  should  be  a  vital  force  i/ilh  the 
teaching  body.     The  section  includes  a  summary  of  the  v/ays  in 
which  he  may  helpful  in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
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Training  and  Supervision  as  Elements  of 
School  Organization. 

rducaticn  is  an  important  means  of  social  control 
binding  men  together  by  a  common  aim.     The  reapidly  expanding 
and  increasingly  complex  communiuies  of  the  United  States 
present  rro":)ler:S  that  can  be  met  only  by  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  offered  to  the  masses  of  children 
throughout  the  country  brought  into  contact  .yith  th€  social 
influence  of  the  public  s-^h^ols.     Civic  a_id  industrial  safety 
demand  that  thousands  of  aliens  in  our  midst  be  given  an 
adequate  training  to  understand  the  purposes,  motives,  and 
ideals  of  American  citizenship,     '^h'^  snccessful  adjustmient 
of  this  problem  to  the  democratic  motive  of  American  educa- 
tion is  a  slucty  that  involves  the  -.vhole  country.     I'd  educate 
the  mass«-s  and  at  th-    nam^^  time  to  devrlo-   in  each  indi vicinal 
'ch':   highest  degree  oi  personal  abili'cy  and  social  efficiency 
is  the  chief  aim  of  good  school  organization  and  of  supervision 
0-^  instruction. 

I.^ssachusetts  School  System' 
l^ssachusett s  from  her  period  o""  colonization  to 
the  present  time  presents  the  most  interesting  educational 
history  in  the  country.     The  sturdy  Puritans,  college  men.  to  a 
large  degree,  v/ell  versed  in  a  knov/ledg-         .:he  educational 
methods  of  G-erman^and  Holland  along  v/ith  those  of  their  own 


land,  realized  the  evil  o:"  ignorance  and  the   blessing  oi  laiowl- 
edge.    After  providing  a  meetii.g  house  and  suitable  housing  for 
their  people  these  colonists  formulated  plans  for  educating  the 
young.     In  1635  thc-y  established  the  3  ston  Latin  School  '.^hich 
was  supported  at  the  beginning  by  public  subscriptions  but  at 
a  later  date  by  the  town,    i'he  General  Court  of  J^^ssachuse tt s 
appropriated  money  in  1636  to  -'ound  a  college.     In  1638  it 
began  regular  courses  of  instruction;  and  the  generosity  of 
John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed  to  it  his  library  and  half  his 
fortune,  placed  Harvard  College  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  first  lav.'  making  education  compulsory  throughout 
the  c'lony  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1642.    In  the 
beginning,  instruction  was  given  either  in  xhe  homes  or  in  the 
schools  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  town  selectmen.  Soon 
it  was  discovered  that  this  plan  was  faulty  becai-se  of  the  un- 
even quality  of  such  instruction;  hence,  by  a  law  passed  in  1647, 
every  tov/n  of  o  le  hundred  families  was  required  to  maintain  a 
town  grammfer  school  where  reading  and  writing  v/ere  oO  be  taught. 
The   law  reads  in  part  as  follov/s:- 

"It  being  one  ohiefe  project  of  that  ould 
deluder,  sathan,  to  kf epe  men  from  the 
knowledge  oi  the  scriptures  -  -  -  -  that 
so  at  least  the  true  sence  and  meaning 
of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by 
false  glosses  of  saint-seeming  deceiv- 
ers, that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 


"the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  the 
church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors,-     It  is 
therefore  oraered  that  every  town- 
ship in  this  jurisdiction  -  -  -  - 
shall  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
their  cov/ne  to  teach  all  such  child- 
ren as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read." 

This  law  was  the  I.Iagna  Gharta  of  Massachusetts,  for  hy  it  the 
people  established  a  free  educational  system  for  themselves  and 
posterity. 

As  the  population  of  small  towns  grew,  new  schools 
were  opened  and  wherever  necessary  thesf  ;vere  assisted  often 
financially  by  more  prosperous  neighboring  to./ns.     During  the 
next  century  the  schools  encountered  vicissitudes  because  of  scant 
funds  and  the  colonial  wars.     In  some • cases  schools  were  supported 
by  money  from  land  salfs  and  the  pro.'its  of  xhe  fisheries.  At 
this  time  the  "traveling  school,"  an  accommodation  for  the  poorer 
districts,  came  into  existence.     Instruction  was  g-ven  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other  for  short  terms  at  different  times. 
The  plan  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  (Jeneral  Court,  benefiting  by 
these  experiences  oi  many  years,  established  permanent  schools  in 
sections  of  the  tov/ns.     fhese  "district  schools"  were  planned 
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primarily  to  secure  be'Lter  school  attendenoe  existed  for  a  long 
period  • 

In  sections  where  there  was  a  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  cooperation  the  district  schools  were  successful, 
but  in  a  large  measure  they  failed  to  broaden  and  deepen  public 
spirit  more  particularly  in  such  centers  where  the  district  was 
a  political  unit.    District  Committees  tool:  over  the  care  of  the 
schools  and  "che  apt  ointment  of  teachers,     fhis  plan  worked  more 
harm  than  good  because  of  the  dependence  of  the  schools  upon 
teachers  chosen  more  often  for  their  political  backing  than  for 
their  ability  to  train  and  to  teach  children. 

So  lax  did  the  schools  become  throughout  Massachusetts 
that  the  'General  Court  passed  a  law  in  17o9  v'hich  recuired  super- 
vision of  schools,  although  it  left  all  execuuivf  functions 
still  unlodged.    fhe  minister  of  the  Oospel  and  the  selectmen, 
or  a  committee  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  jiere  required 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  toxin  schools  once  in  every  six  months 
at  least,  to  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein.    In  1826  another  school 
law  more  definitely  stated  further  that  the  committee  .'/as  to 
"visit  such  0"^  the  district  schools  in  the  town  for  these  pur- 
poses on  some  day  during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  com- 
mencement, and  also  all  the  schools  kept  by  the  town  once  a 
month  v/ithout  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to.  the  instructors," 

This  is  an  indication  of  a  more  closely  organized  plan  of  in- 
spection of  teachers  and  conditions.     The  law  was  defeated,  however. 


by  the  types  01  district  committers  to  v/hom  the  tov/n  committees 
still  gave  too  much  power;  and  ill-oualiiied  teachers  appointed 
in  general  for  personal  or  political  reasons,  held  sway  for  years. 

As  time  progressed  the  X'^J^f'Ssure  of  environment 
at  legnth  brought  great  changes.     Factories  established  in  many 
Ilassachu setts  tov/n s  brought  an  influx  of  people.     Cities  sprang 
into  being  and  a  foreign  population  brought  racial  and  re- 
ligious prf:blems  to  the  sch'ols.     .Necessity  forced  the  State  to 
organize  some  unit  of  control,  which  it  accomplished  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  1837  when  a  state  board  of  education 
was  formed,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the   country.  ..^[.ointed 
by  the  H-overnor,  and  serving  v/ith  him  on  this  board,  were  the 
lieutenant  Governor  and  eight  citizens  of  different  religious 
beliefs  and  political  affiliations.    Their  duty  was  to  collect 
information  regarding  the  schools  and  to  suggest  remedies  for 
defects,    The  first  secretary  of  this  board  was  Horace  I'ann. 
To  him  the  children  of  I.Iassachusett s  ovre  everlasting  gratitude 
for  his  far-sightedness,  energy,  and  v/isdom.    After  a  close 
survey  of  the  situation  in  Ilassachus^: tts ,  Horace  JSa-nn  recommended 
better  school  attendance  laws,  health  regulations,  adequate 
school  buildings,  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  under  super- 
vision,    i''o  insure  better  teachers  the  legislature  of  1838,  in 
spite  of  great  opposition,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
establish  a  normal  school,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and 
t-'  this  sum  a  citizen  added  a  gift  of  like  amount.        In  addition, 
the  legislature  required  each  school  committee  to  make 
a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public 


s  hools  in  their  towns,  designating  improvements  and  defects  in  the 
methods  or  means  oi  instruction  and  stating  such  facts  and  suggest- 
ions in  relation  thereto  as  in  their  opinion  would  "best  promote  the 
interests  and  increase  the  usefulness  oi  all  the  town  schools, 
Fach  Gommittf.  e  had  further  power  to  select  and  to  contract  with 
the  teachers  for  the  local  schools.     Except  in  Boston,  committee 
members  were  to  be  paid  a  nominal  sum  by  the  town  for  each  day 
actually  employed  in  discharging  xhcix  dutirs.     High  school  dis- 
tricts comprising  two  adjacent  towns  were  established  in  1848  and 
their  supervision  and  control  were  vested  in  a  small  joint 
committee  elected  from  the  school  boards  of  the  towns. 

There  was  still  much  ro  be  done.  The  supervision  of 
instruction,  as  carried  on  by  local  boards,  was,  in  spite  of  careful 
planning,  merely  a  superficial  oversight  or  inspection  of  general 
conditions  because  those  persons  on  the  boards,  though  wel'  equipped 
to  manage  business  problems  ox  zhe  school,  v/ere  not  at  the  same 
time  expert  in  judging  good  teaching  ability.    Beginning  as  an 
experiment  in  Springfield  in  1840,  a  plan  was  devised  by  which  one 
man  well  qualified  for  the  v/ork  was  to  take  over  the  supervision 
of  instruction.     This  had  no  permanent  place  in  the  state  until 
Boston  adopted  the  plan  in  1851.     Supervision  of  instruction  in 
some  form  existed  thereafter. 

Fith  the  passing  of  the  district  school  the  chief  bug- 
bear of  the  I'.Tassachu setts  system  disappeared.    As  education  pro- 
gressed new  subjects  were  added  to  the  curricula,  new  branches 
of  learning  were  selected,  and  industrial  and  technical  schools 
were  introduced.    Additional  state  normal  schools  for  training 


teachers  were  opened,  and  a  citjy  training  school  was  started  in 
Boston,    Everyp/here  interest  in  school  matters  increased.  V/omen 
were  given  the  privilege  of  serving  on  local  school  committees  and, 
later,  the  right  to  vote  for  memhers.     Much  discussion  arose  over 
the  question  of  text  book  ownership.     In  poorer  districts  of  the 
tOvvns,  pupils  were  funished  /ith  free  text  books  but  the  social 
status  0    such  pupils  suffered.    V/orkingmen' s  unions  took  up 
their  cause,  and  the  plan  used  in  sixteen  to./ns  of  furnishing  free 
text  books  to  all  was  made  compulsory  for  the  state  in  1884. 

fhe  history  o"  the  school  system  during  the  past  tv/enty- 
five  years  shows  rapid  progress.        ere  c  :me  a  demand  for 
industiial,  agricultural  and  household  arts  ecucation,  I'assachu- 
setts  meo  this  by  establishing  schools  for  such  speci:!'ic  training 
and  appointed  a  commissioner  of  industrail  education.     Jhis  was 
found  not  to  b-:    a  satisfactory  arrangement  because  it  divided 
state  control  of  education.    A  combined  board  came  into  lif'  in 
1909  in  the  newly  organized  state  b^ard  of  education.     Its  members, 
appointed  as  for.  erly  by  the  .Tcvernor  under  law,  were  composed  of 
of  four  of  the  former  board,  four  other  persons,  and  one  n  presen- 
tative  from  the  industrial  commission.     Pvery  five  years  a 
commissioner  o^  education  is  appointed  by  this  beard  //ho  "shall 
have  supervision  of  all  educational  work  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Commonwealth,"    T'.e  board  also  appoints  two  de]  uty 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  be  qualified  to  deal  7/ith  industrial 
education. 

Following  the  establishment  of  free  high  school  instruction 
came  the  first  technical  high  school  in  Boston.     Vacation  schools 


were  started,  medical  inspection  ol'  pupils  in  all  schools  was  made 
compulsory,  and  the  legislature  of  1913  safeguarded  the  children 
of  the  state  still  further  hy  permitting  school  committees  to 
establish  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  young  workers  "between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  si"teen  years  regularly  employed  at  least 
six  hours  a  day,      j.'he  school  committee  of  Boston  established 
compulsory  continuation  schools  in  1914,  after  a  study  was  made  of 
the  pupils  axfectf-d  and  cheir  working  conditions.     Jeachers  v;er^ 
given  special  courses  of  training  for  the  work.     In  the  same  year 
Boston  opened  also  day  schools  for  immigrants  of  all  ages  to 
promote  the  learning  of  F  :glioh  and  other  Jiork  necessary  for 
naturalization. 

To  the  Is5assachusett s  stateboard  of  education  is  given 
definite  pov/ers  under  the  la.w,  v/hich  include  among  others  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  for  state  schools,  management  and  control  of 
state  normal  schools,  supervision  and  direction  of  all  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  certification  ox  teachers  in 
state-aided  high  schools,    fhere  is  no  general  supervision  and 
certification  of  teachers  by  the  state,  as  this  responsibility  is 
assumed  by  local  superintendents  and  school  committees  in  control 
of  town  or  city;  hence  there  is  no  definite  standard  of  professional 
attainment  expected  of  all  teachers  in  the  state.     Throughout  the 
United  States  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  I'dvis  and 
school  supervision,  although  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  effort 
to  improve  state  laws  with  regard  to  public  school  instruction  and 
thereby  promote  intellectual  and  moral  welfare. 
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CAL1?0PJTIA  SCHOOI  .3YSTPI: 


California  is  a  progressive  state  v/hich  provides  a  state 
hoard  of  education  consisting  of  seven  members  v/ho  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  who  hold  office  for  a  terra  of  four  years. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  this  board  relate  to  the  government 
and  supervision  of  the  day  and  evening  elementary  schools;  the 
day  and  evening  secondary  schools,  and  the  technical  and 
Vocational  schools  of  the  stale,     fhe  state  board  also  has 
control  of  the  several  state  normal  schools  and  of  such  other 
school,  excepting  the  University  of  California,  as  may  receive 
in  v/hole  or  in  part  financial  support  from  the  State, 

The  state  board  has  pov/er  co  cono.uct  educational  in- 
vesLigat ions  and  to  make  improvements  in  the  administration, 
supervision  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  general 
duties  regarding  the  schools  of  the  state,  the  state  school  fund, 
and  school  records  is  elected  by  the  q^ualified  electors  at  each 
state  election,  but  in  order  to  conduct  and  exercise  specific 
supervision  of  teachers,  the  state  board  of  education  has  power 
to  appoint  chree  assistant  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
as  follows: 

One  commissioner  of  elementary  schools 
who  shall  be  experienced  i;i  teaching  in 
and  supervising  elementary  schools. 

One  commissioner  of  secondary  schools 
who  shall  be  experienced  in  teaching 

and  who  lias  been  principal  or  supervisor 
of  secondary  schools. 


One  commissioner  of  industrial  and 
vocational  education  v/ho  has  had 
experience  as  a  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial or  vocational  education. 
The  state  board  certificates  teachers  for  the  entire  state  and 
grants  to  such  persons  as  havr  had  a  successful  teaching  experience 
and  7it).o  hold  for  one  year  a  valid  county  or  city  certificate  diplomas 
of  four  grades,  valid  throughout  the  state,  as  follows: - 

(1)  High  School:     Authorizing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  primary 
or  grammar  or  high  school, 

(2)  Grammar  School:  Authorizing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or 
grammar  school. 

(3)  Kindergarten-Primary:  Authorizing 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  kinder- 
garten class  01  any  primary  school, 

(4)  Special:     Authorizing  the  holder 

to  teach  in  any  school  such  special 
branches  and  in  such  grades  as  are 
named  in  such  diploma, 
A  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
County  boards  of  education  make  laws  for  the  local  schools  and 
examine  and  certificate  teachers  for  the  county. 

Every  city  constitutes  a  separate  school  district  ";7hich 
is  governed  b^  a  city  board  of  education  ■.■/hich  has  pow  r  to  maiiage 

and  coiitrol  the  school  property,  distribute  school  funds,  and 
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employ  teachers,   reporting  the  grade  of  each  in  writing  to  the 
county  superintendent.     In  every  city  and  county  and  examining  board 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  four  experienced 
teachers  elected  by  the  board  of  education  meet  annually  to  held 
examinations  and  examine  applicants  for  elementary  school  certificates 
valid  in  those  districts. 

The  educational  system  of  California  is  closely  dove- 
tailed.   A  high  standard  of  professional  efficiency  is  set  for  the 
state  by  the  general  plan  of  having  state  certification  for  teachers. 
Supervision  of  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  experts  chosen  for 
past  experience  in  teaching  and  supervision  and  responsible  '^o  the 
state  through  the  board  of  education,     California  provides  for 
the  general  direction  and  state  control  of  its  schools,  proving 
that  the  maintenance  of  schools  is  a  state  function.     Othfr  states 
present  interesting  differences. 

Ni;;  YORK  SCHOOL  MIS 

fhe  School  lav/s  of  the  State  o    Ilev/  York  rule  that  ..he 
schools  of  the  state  shall  in  general  be  governed  by  regents  elect- 
ed by  to  legislature  and  by  a  commissioner  of  education  elected 
by  a  vote  of  the  regents. 

The  commissioner  of  education  shall  pre- 
scribe, subject  to  approval  by  the 
regents,  regulations  governing  the 
examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  employed  in  all  public 
schools  of  the  state.     He  shall 

have  general  supervision  of 
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industrial  schools,  trade  schools, 
and  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts  and  home  making;  and  he  shall 
also  have  general  supervision  over 
the  slate  normal  schools, 

MCHICrAI'I  SCHOOL  LAV/ 3 . 

The  ho  rd  of  education  for  the  state  of  I'ichigan  is 
elected  hy  popular  vote.     It  has  control  of  state  normal  schools 
and  yearly  certificates  teachers  after  examination  to  teach  in 
any  cf  the  public  schools  of  the  state.    Responsibility  for 
general  instruction  in  the  public  schools  rests  with  thp  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  r/ho  iselected  by  th(^  people.  The 
special  qualifications  for  the  position  are  that  he  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  a  university,  college  or  state  normal  school  of  good 
standing,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  five  years'   e^cperience  as 
a  teacher  or  superintendent  o:'-  schools. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization  and  supervision 
in  the  state  of  Michigan.    A  county  cor,]raissi oner  o  '  schools  is 
elected  by  popular  vote.     Jhe  only  technical  craining  required  is 
twelve  months'  e^'perienc   as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.    He  must  be,  however,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment 0  ■  some  reputable  collge,  university  or  state  normal  school 
having    a  course  of  at  least  three  years.     In  addition  to  de-'initely 
assigned  administrative  duties,  there  are  others  constructive  in 
character  relating  to  school  instruction.     The  commissioner  is 
directed  under  law  to  visit  each  of  the  school3  of  the  county  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  and  to  examine  carf  full:/  the  discipline, 
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the  mode  o:.^  instruction,  the  text  books  used,  the  apraratus  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  trie  library,  the  progress  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  prorao'Le  the  improvrment  o:-"  t?ie  schools 
in  ohe  counLy  and  the  elevation  of  che  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  and  officers. 

OHIO  3CH00L  SYSTB.T. 

The  state  of  Ohio  presents  equally  interesting  features  of 
organization  and  supervision.    A  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction is  appointed  by  the  .rovernor  to  inspect  schools,  super- 
vise public  school  funds,  and  per  'orm  in  general  such  duties  as 
are  attached  to  this  office  in  other  states,     fhe  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  appoints  a  state  board  of  examiners  v/ith 
power  to  issue  lift  certificates  to  persons  qualified  to  teach  in 
elementary  or  hinh  schools.    Applicants  must  at   present  have'  at 
least  one  year's  course  in  a  ceruified  normal  school  or  college, 
but  a  new  regulation  for  the  future  exacts  an  added  amount  of 
training , 

"On  a.d  after  January  first,  1920,  not 
less  than  a  t-jo-year  course,  or  its 
equivalent  in  summer  school  .7ork,  in 
a  recognized  instutition  of  college 
or  normal  school  rank  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  or  tv/o  years'  v/ork 
in  an  arts  college  on  th'  reco.niized 
list  maintaining  a  practice  depart- 
ment not  less  than  one-fourth  df  v/hich 
work  shall  be  in  educational  subjects, 
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including  observation  and  practice 
teaching . " 

State  certificates  are  issued  to  teachers  in  high  schools 
after  the  following  man.er:- 

"A  graduate  from  any  normal  school,  teach- 
ers' collef  e,  colle^ie  or  miversity, 
who  has  completed  a  full  four  years* 
academic  and  pr  'f essional  course  in  such 
institution  and  who  also  holds  a  certi-^i- 
cate  of  graduation  from  a  first  grade 
high  school  or  its  e^'-'Uivalent  shall  upon 
application  to  uhe  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  payment  of  a 
fee  oz  one  dollar,  be  granted  without 
further  examination,  a  provisional  high 
school  certificate  vlid  for  four  years 
in  any  school  district  v/ithin  th^-  state; 
provided  that  such  i.istitntion  has  been 

aprroved  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruct ioi. " 
To  such  teachers  a  lif^   certificate  is  issued  at  the  expiration 
of  fifty  months  of  successful  teaching.     Other  state  certificates 
are  issued  for  a  term  of  years  dependent  upon  the  previous  training 
and  the  amount  of  professional  experience .    Holders  of  these 
certificates  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  school  district  of  the 
sta  :e . 

Each  county  board  of  education  appoints  a  county  superin- 
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t-^ndent  to  be  its  erecntive  officer  who  has  direct  supervision 
over  the  training  of  te  ichers  in  any  training  courses  which  may 
he  given  in  any  county  school  district  and  .-/ho  teaches  not  less 
than  one  hundred  n!)r  more  than  tv/o  hundred      riods  in  any  one  yrar, 
A  county  i;3  divided  into  supervision  dio'ur.LOoS  each  under  the 
direction  o  "  a  district  superintendent.     His  dutirs  require  that 
he  shall  visit  the  schools  undf r  his  charge,  direct  and  assist 
teachers  in  th'^.  performance  of  their  duties,  classify  and  control 
the  promotion  of  pupils,  and  shall  spend  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  hi:^    ;or>ing  tirae  in  actual  cl?.ss  room  suprrvision. 
At  the  reqaeso  of  che  councy  board  o:.'  educatio.i  he  shall  teach 
in  teachers'     training  courses  \7hich  may  be  organized  in  the  county 
school  district. 

An  examination  of  various  state  1  v/s  rel  ting  co  public 
instruction  reveal:;  a  lad:  of  uni  'ormity  in  the  method  employed 
of  certificating  and  supervising  teachers.    There  is  at  'chr-  same 
time  no  approximate  standard  of  professional  attainment  for  "ceachers 
certificated  fO;'  similar  service  in  thr-  different  --tates.  G-reat 
differences  are  often  found  in  neighboring  schools. 

ES?AB:^I3H!Trf  0?  T?AIITIIT"  SCHOOLS 

In  the  main  th'  Tnited  §tat'  s  does  1^  S  ".  to  train  its 
teachers  than  any  otho  r  great  nation,    -ibont  a  cenLury  ago  a 
pressing  need   "or  teachers  led  to  th^  establishment  of  some  form 
of  train?"  n7  nnhools  wi'h  minimum  require' rie^it     in  time  and  -ubject 
matt-r.      he  development  o"  city  trainin    ;ociiools  in  Am-  rica  dates 
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from  1818,   ./hen  the  Phila.d elphia  school  was  opened,     "he  country's 
progress  in  this  direcuii.ii  v/as  slow  until  1861,  -..■■if       r.  Scldon 
organized  a  normal  school  at  Oswego,  IT.  Y,    In  his  autobiography 
he  .rrites;     "In  addition  to  the  regular  school  of  practice,  we 
had  one  model  school,  used  exclusively  as  a  school  of  ohserva- 
ticn,  and  one  school  taught  successively  by  the  members  of  the 

training  class...  .T'his  was  the  first  tpachers'  training 

school  ever  organized  in  America."        Auvui: rages  gained  from 
this  opportunity  led    other  cities  to  follow  his  example. 
Boston  opened  its  first  trainin-  school  in  1864  ;  Cincinnati 
in  1668;  Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  1869;  Pi\tsburgh  in  1870, 
and  Portland,   Oregon,  in  1G78,    The  historj^  of  the  movement 
shows  that  som.e  established  city  trainin--  sohooln  had  a  periodic 
existence  due  piartly  to  the  fact  'chat  various  states  showed  a 
growing  interest  in  ths  problem  of  teacher  training  and  opened 
normal  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  state 
boards  o  ..'  education, 

STATE  IJCKIvliiL  SCHOCIS. 

Iv^aasachusett s  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement, 
establishing  the  first  state  normal  school  in  1870,  Others 
followed  in  selected  cities  and  in  1894  th';^  state  board  of 
education  v/as  permittfd  to  make  agreements  v.i'ch  towns  and  (3itics 
concerned,  for  the  maintenance  of  model  and  practice  schools 
in  connection  with  the  training  departmf^n ■  s .     The  desi^^n  o-"  the 
normiil  schools  is  striculy  proiessicnal,  "co  irepare  the  otadents 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  o:f  organizing,  govern- 
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'ing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  o:"  the  Coronionv/ealth .  The 


general  reauirements  for  the  state  normal  schools  are  as  follows 

"A  candidate  for  admission  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts State  normal  school  as  a 
regular  student  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  if  a  man, 
and  sixteen  years  if  a  woman,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September  in 
the  year  in  -.vhich  he  seeks  admission 
fbui.  for  admission  to  the  household 
arts  c  urse  at  the  Framingham  Normal 
School  and  age  of  at  least  eighteen 
years  is  reouired);  must  be  free  from 
diseases  or ^infirmities,  or  other  defects 
which  ,70uld  unfit  him  ^"or  the  office  of 
teacher;  must  present  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character;  and  must  present 
evidence  of  graduation  from  a  high 
school  or  of  equivalent  preparation,  and, 
in  addition,  offer  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  scholarship  as  may  be  required 
by  thf   regulations  of  the  Board.    He  must 
submit  detailed  records  of  scholarship 
from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  or 
other  school  in  v/hich  preparation  has  been 
made,  showing  the  amount  of  time  given  tc 
individual  subjects  and  the  grades  there- 
in, and  such  additional  evidence  of  quali- 
fications for  the  calling  of  teacher  as 
may  be  defined  in  th(^  regulations  O""     - - 
Board  relating  to  normal  schools." 

Differentiated  and  special  vocational  courses  for  vary- 
ing terms  of  years  are  introduced  into  the  Fassachusett s  State 
normal  schools  in  addition  to  the  courses  offered  for  elementary 
school  teachers.    Framingham  maintains  a  highly  specialized 
department  of  household  arts  v/ith  a  practice  school  of  broad  scope. 
Upon  almost  all  school  days  classes  in  cookery  are  at  work,  each 
directed  by  a  senior,  all  under  careful  supervision.     In  addition 
each  senior  (y.onduots     independent  classes  in  sewing  and  cookery  in 
the  town  and  in  neighboring  tovms  and  cities.    The  normal  schools 
at  Lowell  and  Salem  include  as  part  of  xhe  regular  course  special 
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v/ork  in  music,     jiitchburg  offers  advance  work  in  th'  vTactical 
arts  with  close  rel-ition  to  industrial  employment.    The  I'^ssa- 
chusetts  State  Eormal  Irt  School  trains  in  all  forms  cf  design 
and  decoration.    Agrioulatural  courses  are  provided  in  -che 
normal  school  at  ITorth  Adams.     In  addition  short  winter  courses 
for  teachers  are  conducted  in  the  elementary  school  subjects. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  superintendent,  correspondence 
courses  are  maintained.    An  applicant  for  these  may  be  a  person 
once  a  student  in  a  Massachusetts  State  normal  school  who  was 
unable  to  finish  the  required  work.     One  year's  residence  and 
satisfactory  credit  for  prescribed  correspondence  courses 
entitles  the  applicant   co  a  certificaue  from  the  state  board  of 
educaxi  on. 

Certain  normal  schools  of  California  offer  specialized 
work  in  addition  to  Ih^  regular  training  for  the  elementary 
schools.      Among  these  .are  the  Santa  Barbara  State  J'ormal  school 
of  manual  arts  and.  home  economics,  the  norm8,l  school  at  i<^resno, 
which  offers  courses  in  manual  training  and  agriculture,  and  the 
California  Polytechnic  School,      he  purpose  of  the  lacter  school 
is  broad,;  for  it  is  to  furnish  xo  young  people  of  both  sexes 
mental  and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  including 
agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  business  methods,  domestic 
economy,  and  such  other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for 
the  non-professional  walks  of  life  and  as  may  at  all  times 
contribute  to  the  industrial  v/elfare  of  the  State  of  California, 

There  is  an  age  limit  for  admission  to  these  state 
schools,  but  the  qualifications  do  not  specify  the  type  of 
previous  education  required.    Model  and  training  schools  are 


provided    that  thejre  may  "be  practice  work  in  Xhe  elementary  grades. 
A  high  standard  is  set  for  those  students  training  to  teach  in 
high  schools,   for  their  certificates  depend  in  part  on  credentials 
equivalent  to  a  diploma  from  the  University  of  California  and 
a  stated  amount  of  practice  teaching. 

Connecticut  provides  for  state  normal  schools  undrr 
the  control  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  requires  a 
high  school  training  or  evidence  of  successful  teaching  of  all 
applicants,     I'he  general  course  is  t.-;o  years  v/ith  fivr  months 
of  this  period  spent  in  selected  training  schools  under  sl'illed 
supervision.    In  the  main  the  course  of  study  is  professional. 
Two  of  the  state  normal  schools  o.'fer  a  corresi.ondence  course 
in  penmanship.. 

The  state  board  of  education  of  Michigan  provides  all 
necessary  courses  for  the  state  normal  schools  and,  in  addition, 
fully  equipped  training  schools.     Courses  are  provided  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  and  rural  schools. 
IThen  a  county  has  no  state  normal  school,  trainin^:  classes  are 
organized  to  give  free  instruction  in  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  those  students  who  wish  to  certify  for  the  country 
schools . 

Normal  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  governed 
by  local  boards.    The  st^^t^-  commissioner  of  educalicn  prescrib  s 
the  courses  of  studj?.     ..egulations  governing  the  admission  of 
students  to  these    schools  are  vague,     fhe  applicants 

"shall  present  such  evidences  of 
proficiency  or  be  subject  to  such 
examination  as  shall  be  prescribed 


by  said  cor.missioner, " 
hence  no  definite  standard  is  maintained. 

The  state  hoard  of  education  for  hhode  Island  makes  a 
high  school  education  or  its  equivalent  a  aualiiicauion  for 
admission  to  the  normal  school, 

A  hopeful  sign  is  seen  in  Ohio.    Hecent  changes  in 
legislation  call  for  a  complete  system  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  all  fields.    Advanced  standards  have  been  set  by  the 
organization  of  professional  courses  in  public  educational 
institutions  and  private  colleges  of  the  state. 

Among  the  sLriking  reatures  are  the  following  requirements 
for  a  prospective  high  school  teacher.     He  must  qualify  in 
professional  work  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  college  course  for 
the  bachelor  degree,  and  this  \7ork  must  include  a  seated  amount  of 
practice  teaching.     Ohio  maintains  several  normal  schools  and 
recently  established  tv/o  additional  ones  in  connection  with  Ohio 
University ' and  Miami  University  to  provice  students  with  more 
advance  training. 

County  boards  in  Ohio  may  accept  teachers  for  rural  and 
village  schools  who  have  been  certificated  because  of  successful 
teaching,  but  after  January,  1921,  no  te  ..cher  will  be  granted  a 
special  certificate  ./ho  has  had  less  than  one  year  of  classroom 
instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  "che  training  of  teachers. 

TRAIiniiq  G0l]l-:3ES  I"  STATE  I-IGRIIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  most  important  point  in  determining  the  success  of  a 
normal  school  is  the  practice  teaching.     It  should  be  the  central 
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factor  in  the  course  of  study,    i'lot  only  is  the  work  in  che  mo  ael 
and  training  school  oi"  great  value  but  the  facilities  offered  in 
the   ordinary  public  schools  of  a  town  or  city  are  of  more  signi- 
ficance • 

Throughout  thf  country  some  attempt  is  made  to  give 
students  an  opyortunity  to  gain  real  teaching  experiences.  In 
New  Hampshire  i;he  entire  elementary  school  system  in  xhe  towns 
where  the  state  normal  schools  are  located  is  used  for  model  and 
practice  purposes.    At  De  Zalb,  Illinois,  all  practice  teaching 
is  done  in  the  city  schools.    The  state  normal  school  of  Provi- 
dence, Hhode  Island,  presents  one  of  the  most  completely 
developed  practice  teaching  situations.     It  roaintains  a  iractice 
school  of  its  own,  nine  other  "training  statioiis"  in  the  public 
schools  of  Providence,  and  fifteen  like  stations  in  neighboring 
towns.     Fach  training  school,  or  station,  has  a  critic  teacher 
nominated  by  th^  trustees  of  the  normal  school  and  elected  by 
the  town  or  city  school  committee.     She  h:.s  tv/o  regular  class- 
rooms set  aside  for  student  teachers  where  they  undergo  a  half 
year  of  apprenticeship  in  the  accual  work  of  the  schoolroom, 
The  students  are  on  their  own  resources  to  a  great  extent  while 
gaining  mastery  of  a  grade  and  close  contact    with  child  life. 
Another  training  station  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  a  rural 
school  and  like  facilities  for  teaching  are  offered  co  the 
studenst  as  in  the  graded  schools. 

I'assachusett s  uses  zhe  public  schools  of  selected  tov/ns 
and  cities  for  practice  work  in  connection  with  that  done  at  the 
state  normal  schools.    ,Jhe  pla.n  outlined  for  the  Eramingham  normal 
school  is  part  of  a  two  years'  course. 
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(1)  Observation  and  actual  teaching  in 
the  practice  school  during  the  firrt 
year  under  competem:  supervision. 

(2)  "During  the  senior  year  each  student 

has  tv/elve  weeks  of  teaching  and 
observation.     If  their  residence 
permits,  the  pupil  teachers  are 
given  at  least  four  weeks  of  the 
twelve  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
cities  or  towns,  which  have  very 
kindly  granted  to  the  schools  an 
opportunity  for  observation  and 
teaching.     I3uring  this  time  they 
work  with  individual  pupils,  groups 
divisions^  and  a  whole  school. 

Such  service  brings  them  directly 
in  contact  with  the  teaching  and 
management  o  '  schools,  and  coiLpels 
them  to  begin  to  study  school 
systems.     It  supvlements  in  a  mOot 
valuable  manner  the  training  of  The 
practice  department, 
rhe  practice  school  is  directly  re- 
lated to  all  the  work  in  the  normal 
school  proper,  and  the  students  are 
taught  to  carry  cut  the  principles 
of  te.'ching  which  they  have  learned 
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in  the  classrooms  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment,    '^he  v/ork  in  these  schools  forms 
an  important  part  in  the  education  of 
the  scudents." 
:he  practice  v/ork  outline  for  the  training  school  at 
Lov/ell,  Ilassachusetts^  is  as  follows:-     .^he  Normal  School  course 
i3  of  tvvO  years'  duration.     Part  of  each  year  is  spent  in  the 

training  school. 

The  junior  class  is  divided    intc  four  divisions  so 
that  each  student       cs  a  period  of  eight  weeks  in  her  practice 
work.     During  this  period  she  spends  the  time  from  8:30  until 
9:45  in  the -morning  in  the  training  school  in  ohscrvation  work 
and  in  actual  teaching  in  the  first  six  grades.    About  half  of 
this  time  she  does  teaching  under  actual  cl.  ssroom  conditions. 
Her  work  is  ooserved  from  time  to  time  by  the  supervisor  of 
prac-uice  and  she  is  criticized  day  by  day  in  conference    by  the 
training  school  teacher  under  ./hose  iraniediate  charge  she  is. 
Each  student  during  her  junior  practice  period  has  an  opportunity 
for  work  in  at  least  two  grades. 

i'he  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  ^Uvisions  and 
each  student  gets  a  twelve  week  period  of  intensive  practice 
teaching  in  the  nine  grades  of  the  city  training  schools  and 
in  the  rural  schools.     3he  spends  from  four  to  five  hours  per 
day  in  the  school  and  begins  her  work  after  a  day  or  t//o  of 
observition  by  teaching  one  or  two  subjects.    Prom  this  point 
she  assumes  as  much  of  the  schoolroom  work  as  she  is  able  to 
carry,  and  as  conditions  admit,  as  rapidly  as  her  ability  and 


strength  seem  to  allov/,  until  she  is  teaching  all  suhjects.  The 
part  of  the  teaehin3  df  the  school  done  "by  Ilormal  School  students 
is  about  one  half.     lach  student  has  an  opportunity  Tor  ./ork  in 
at  Isast  three  grades  during  her  senior  practice  period  v/hen  she 
is  obsc-rved  and  criticized  in  conference  frequently  b.;  the  super- 
visor cf  practice,  v/ho  has  general  charge  of  all  normal  students 
during  ihis  time.      Iramedi;'te  direction  and  supervision  of  normal 
students  is  in  charge  of  training  school • t eachers  '7ho  arr  held 
responsible  for  the  discipline  and  educai ional  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  rooms.      To  tht   state  has  fallen  the  chief  care 
of  public  education  but  state  normal  schools  have  nevrr  been  able, 
however  to  supply  teachers  in  large  numbers, 

CITY  TRATiniyg  sgeoolg  . 

It  has  become  necessary  for  cities  to  prepare  their  own 
teachers  for  uhe  public  schools.     Influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  community,  a  ciLy  normal  school  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  offer  a  mo;-e  definite  program  of  studies  than  that  required  of 
state  normal  schools.    A  city  normal  or  training  school  should  be 
a  recognized  power,  and  maintain  a  high  standara  of  life  in  the 
school  s  -stem.      Its  influence  should  be  felt  by  those  preparing 
to  teach,  whose  talents  it  sh  nld  develop  to  rhe  farthest  degree, 
and  by  those  already  engaged  in  teaching,    A  check  on  the  progress 
of  a  city  normal  school  may  come  if  the  funds  appropriated  for 
its  needs  are  inadequate,  but  it  may  be  said  with  equal  tri'th 
that  statf  normal  schools  are  hampered  often  by  insufficient  funds. 

City  training  schools  have  ample  opportunity  to  set  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  for  entering  students.     In  Ilev/  York 
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City  academic  requirements  are  stated  with  the   nura'ber  of  recitation 
periods  for  each  subject.    A  candidate  must  "be  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school  or  have  equivalent  preparation.    An  interesting 
obligation  is  a  certificate  signed  by  th(   principal  of  the  high 
school  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  is 

habitually  reliable,  cheerful, 
obedient  and  truthful;  tha'c  he 
-exhibits  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness;  that  his  habitual 
posture  in  sitting,  in  standing, 
and  in  walking  is  correct  and 
dignified;  that  he  speaks  the 
English  language  v/ithout  foreign 
accent,  and  with  clear  and  correct 
enunciation;  and  that  his  habitual 
use  of  language  is  that  .-^hich  be- 
fits a  teacher. 
Entrance  examinations  are  required  in  the  city  train- 
ing schools  of  Ilev;  York,  Pittsburgh,   St.  Louis,  ?all  "^livfr.  and 
Indianapolis.     In  Baltimorp^,  Philadelphia  and  Louisville  high 
schools  records  determine  entrance.    Boston  admits  graduates  of 
the  city  high  schools  without  examination  but  makes  it  necessary 
for  graduates  of  high  schools  outside  the  city  and  all  college 
graduates  to  fulfill  entrance  requirements.    Training  schools  in 
Rochester,   3t .  Louis,  '.Tashingt on,     Chelsea  and  Schenectady  exact 
a  promise  from  sxudents  to  teach  in  the  state  or  city  for  a 
specified  number  of  years.    Medical  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  Rochester,  Bridgeport,  ITewark^ 
Chicago  and  Bos^uon,  =25= 


OB  313  VAT  I  PIT  Airp  PRACTIC-  TrACHIIICr 
IN 

CITY  TMININS  SCHOOLS 

The  course  in  observation  and  practice  teaching 
offered  by  a  city  normal  school  is  planned  to  furnish  stu- 
dents with  actual  experiences  of  the  city  school  system. 
There  are  several  types  of  work  in  use.     In  one  case  pupils 
are  assigned  to  the  charge  cf  critic  teachers.    Under  another 
plan  each  student  is  assigned  to  a  school  building  for  independ- 
ent -.YOrk  and  gets  experience  as  a  substitute  for  absent  teach- 
ers, as  a  helper  to  teachers  in  charge  oi  classrooms,  and  as 
an  office  assistant  to  the  principal.    New  York  City  and  St, 
Louis  use  "hf^  latter  plan.     If  the  pri  ncipal  of  the  selected 
school  is  willing  to  supervise  thr  student's  work  the  plan  is 
a  satisfactory  one.    Under  other  conditions  it  has  much  to 
condemn  it,     San  Francisco  ITorr.jal  School  prei'^ents  a  tjo  years' 
course.     Observation  and  teachi..ig  during  the  I'irst  year  is  in 
the  rural  schools  in  order  to  study  a  group  system.     The  second 
year  is  spent  in  the  city  schools  for  practice  in  class  work. 
Well  equipped  training  teachers,  v/ith  successful  elementary 
school  experiences,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  children  and  a 
fund  of  patience  and  sympathy  should  be  chosen  to  direct  the 
efforts  01  students,  assisting  them  to  organise  natural  resources 
and  abilities  to  meet  real  responsibilities.     It  is  desirable 
also  that  students  gain  experience  in  several  grades  if  by  the 
plan  the  pupils  do  not  suffer.      Usually  the  practice  v/ork  does 
not  act  as  an  interference  if  the  teachers  in  charge  use  tact  and 
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j  udgment . 

The  Brooklyn  IJev/  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 
offers  a  two  years'  course.    Observation  in  the  model  school 
begins  during  the  -^irst  year.    To  systematize  this  work  the  stu- 
dent is  provided  with  printed  notes  showing  what  and  how  to  observe. 
After  a  preliminary  period  spent  in  studying  methods  of  teaching, 
each  observer  is  expected  to  report  fully  one  lesson  seen  each 
week.     The  reports  of  lessons  are  read  and  criticized  by  trie 
teachers  of  methods  in  that  subject.     If  so  desired,  these 
reports  may  be  exami.ied  by  the  model  teachers  aiucr  they  are  marked. 

Opportunity  is  given  the  students  to  observe  the  school 
as  a  whole,  its  organization  and  discipline.    An  attempt  is  made 
to  im;ere3t  the  students  in  some  form  o:'  social  service  in 
connection  with  the  model  school. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  second  year,  students  have 
practice  work  during  a  part  of  each  period.     Unless  a  model 
teacher  assigns  an  observer  to  v/ork  in  her  room,  the  practice 
teaohin-'  is  done  is  a  "practice  room"  in  charge  of  a  critic 
teacher.     Here  several  students  teach  at  the  same  time,  having 
either  individual  work  or  group  teaching.     The  critic  teacher 
in  charge  usually  holds  brief  conferences  with  thr  student 
workers  about  the  best  v/ays  of  solving  their  problrms  in  t^a  ihing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,   practice  students 

are  assigned  to  substitute  work  in  the  elementary  schools  providing 

I 

they  have  passed  an  examination  and  nave  received  a  substitute's 
license.    The  v/ork  in  the  elementary  grades  is  assigned  by  the 
school  principal.    The  students  report  v/eekly  to  the  principals 
of  their  training  schools  for  criticism  and  advice.     -'or  each  day 
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of  .7ork  in  elementary  schools,  each  student  receives  pay  at  the 

rate  of  seventy-five  cents. 

vVhenever  a  critic  teacher  observes  the  work  of  a  teach- 

ing-in-trainins  she  rates  Lhe  .vork  and  v/rites  a  report  for  the 

principal  of  the  training  school  and  furnishes  the  teacher-in- 
training  with  a  duplicate  copy.    The  following  points  are  the 
"basis  for  this  rating: - 

1.  Discipline 

2.  Preparation  of  lessons, 

3.  Skill  in  presentation,' 

4.  Power  of  exciting  interest, 
o-  Skill  in  hlackbrard  work 

Skill  in  drill, 

7.  Executive  ability, 

8.  Fffort, 

9.  Use  of  English 

10.  Use  0'  voice 

11.  Personal  appearance, 

12.  J.'Ianner 

13.  Performance  of  general  school  duties. 

In  the  larger  normal  schools  which  prepare  teachers  for  city  schools 
specific  vocational  courses  are  replacing  general  courses.    A  phase 
Of  recent  progress  is  the  differentiation  of  curricula  so  as  to 
prepare  students  for  kindergarten -primary  teaching;  elementary 
school  teaching;   special  class  teaching;  high  school  teaching; 
household  arts;  agriculture,   etc.     To  enable  students  to  eouip 
themselves  for  such  professional  work  the  normal  schools  have  in 
many  cases  lengthened  their  courses.      Recent  changes  in  the  plan 
for  the  Boston  ITormal  School  with  a  newly  organized  special  course 
for  college  graduates  is  herewith  submitted. 
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BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


(a)  Notice  all  cases  of  poor  posture  and  (b)  give  jirobable 
causes  in  individual  instances,  noting  following  positions : 
L    Order  position,  children  sitting. 

2.  Position  for  reading  or  singing. 

3.  Position  for  writing  or  drawing. 

4.  Position  in  standing  to  recite. 

5.  Position  in  standing  for  physical  exercise. 

6.  Position  in  walking  or  marching. 
Unsatisfactory  positions  may  be  due  to  physical  defects,  weak 

muscles,  fatigue,  careless  habits,  or  poor  adjustment  of  seats 
or  desks. 


First  year — first  term 


Obsb;rvation  Exercise  No.  1 


Posture 


i 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  2 
Sight. 

Look  for  symptoms  indicative  of  eye  strain ;  such  as  inflamed 
lids,  encrusted  lids,  bloodshot  eyes,  contracted  brows,  indications 
of  headache.  Notice  children  showing  any  of  these  symptoms, 
and  state  what  symptom  each  shows. 

Note  those  children  who,  when  they  read,  hold  books  nearer 
to  the  eyes  than  tzvelve  inches;  and  estimate  in  each  case  the  dis- 
tance from  the  book  to  the  eyes. 

From  what  direction  in  general  does  the  light  fall  upon  book 
or  paper,  i.e.,  from  upper  right  or  left,  lower  right  or  left,  or 
from  in  front  ? 

Note  whether  any  children  hold  the  head  on  one  side  while 
writing  and  so  bring  one  eye  nearer  to  the  paper  than  the  other. 

Is  sunlight  reflected  into  the  children's  eyes  from  any  object? 

State  any  instance  in  which  you  notice  a  change  in  a  child's 
expression  when  asked  to  read  from  a  distant  blackboard. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exi;rcise  No.  4 
Voice 

1.  While  children  read  or  recite  note  in  four  or  five  cases 
whether  their  voices  are  natural  or  forced,  monotonous  or  pleas- 
ing, loud  or  soft,  high  or  low  in  pitch.  Also  note  whether  the 
children  enunciate  distinctly. 

2.  Where  enunciation  is  poor  is  it  due  to  foreign  parentage, 
loss  of  front  teeth,  or  to  some  physical  defect,  such  as  stuttering 
or  lisping? 

3.  Make  a  list,  of  all  words  not  properly  enunciated  and  un- 
derline letters  or  combinations  of  letters  whose  sound  was  found 
difficult  by  any  of  the  children. 

4.  Do  you  notice  cases  where  the  child's  voice  is  an  imitation 
of  the  teacher's  ? 

5.  During  your  hour  of  observation  what  seemed  to  be  the 
general  characteristics  of  voice  denoting  (a)  confidence,  (b)  shy- 
ness, (c)  bravado,  and  (d)  stubbornness? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 

Observation  Exj;rcise  No.  5 

Personal  Hygiene 

Are  there  children  whose  faces,  hands,  or  nails  are  not  clean? 
Are  there  children  whose  teeth  show  signs  of  neglect? 
Is  the  hair  neatly  combed  in  all  cases  ? 

Are  there  children  whose  clothing  is  not  properly  brushed 
or  adjusted  or  whose  shoes  are  dusty? 

Do  you  notice  any  cases  where  the  clothing  is  insufficient? 

Should  the  weather  be  rainy  the  day  you  observe,  notice 
whether  any  of  the  children  wear  rubber  boots  or  overshoes 
during  school  hours. 

In  observing  girls  in  the  higher  grades,  can  you  detect  any 
harmful  physical  efifects  of  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  tight  belts 
and  collars? 


Bl^OOKLYN  I^RAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  6 
Exercise 

Arc  there  any  children  who  while  exercising  are  noticeably 
slow  in  their  response  to  commands?  State  the  nature  and 
degree  of  their  failure  in  this  respect. 

Are  there  children  who  cannot  imitate  the  teacher's  move- 
ments accurately?    What  is  the  nature  of  their  failure? 

Are  there  children  who  cannot  execute  movements  in  com- 
bination?   What  is  the  point  of  difficulty? 

In  cases  where  children  do  not  work  vigorously  can  you 
discern  the  reason? 

Do  you  notice  cases  where  children  do  not  wait  for  the 
executive  part  of  the  command  ?  Does  the  failure  indicate  lack 
of  control  or  lack  of  attention? 

Compare  children  whom  you  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
closely  as  to  (a)  quickness,  (b)  power,  (c)  accuracy,  and  (d) 
grace  of  movement,  rating  their  ability  in  each  particular. 

Did  you  have  occasion  to  note  the  quickness  in  mental  work 
of  a  child  who  was  slow  in  response  to  physical  training  com- 
mands ? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  7 

A.    Physical  Defects 

When  children  are  taking  physical  exercise  look  for  defects 
in  bony  framework,  as  curvature  of  spine,  lameness,  head  held 
on  one  side,  etc.  If  any  such  defects  exist,  watch  the  child's 
face  to  see  whether  the  exercise  gives  pleasure  or  pain. 

Describe  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  children  to  mope. 

Should  there  be  any  children  who  are  thin  and  pale,  show 
twitchings  of  the  face  or  hands,  wrinkling  of  the  brow,  squint- 
ing of  the  eyes,  or  other  abnormalities,  describe  the  defect  as  it 
appears  to  you. 

B.  Repression 

Note  the  results  of  muscular  inactivity  as  manifested  by  the 
child  in  (a)  loss  of  interest,  (b)  lack  of  attention,  (c)  inability 
to  concentrate,  (d)  slowness  in  mental  response,  (e)  restless- 
ness, (f)  general  inaccuracy. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  8 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Can  you  discover  any  of  the  symptoms  that  are  indicative  of 
impure  air,  such  as  sleepiness,  restlessness,  lack  of  attention,  re- 
laxed positions,  inability  to  concentrate,  and  complaints  of  head- 
ache? Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  of  the  cases  you  discover  are 
due  to  impure  air  or  do  you  think  other  causes  responsible? 

Are  any  frail  children  sitting  near  an  open  window  or  vent? 

Flushed  faces,  irritability,  restlessness,  sluggishness,  desire  for 
drinking  water  may  be  indications  that  the  room  is  too  warm, 
while  cramped  positions,  poor  control  of  the  smaller  muscles 
while  writing,  and  evident  pleasure  in  physical  exercise  may 
suggest  that  the  temperature  is  too  low.  Should  you  note  any 
of  the  above  points,  state  whether  you  regard  them  in  each  case 
as  evidences  of  unsatisfactory  temperature,  or  due  to  other 
causes. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  §CHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
First  year — ^first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  10 
Instinct 

Note  any  evidence  of  instincts  mentioned  in  the  following 
list:  imitation,  play,  curiosity,  ownership,  sympathy,  love  of 
approbation,  ambition,  love  of  power,  emulation,  and  the  con- 
structive instinct. 

Describe  the  occasion  on  which  any  of  these  were  manifested 
and  state  whether  they  helped  or  hindered  the  work  of  the  child. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  11 
Emotions 

Notice  evidences  of  emotion  shown  by  the  children.  How 
did  you  discover  them?  What  were  the  mental  and  the  physical 
symptoms  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  observer  look  for  any  of  the  emotions 
named  below : 

love  sympathy 

gratitude  interest 

pity  pride 

self-reliance  respect 

reverence  awe 

love  of  the  good  and  true     love  of  the  beautiful. 

fear 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  12 
Ideas 

Tell  how  children  showed  that  they  had  an  idea  of  some  ob- 
ject or  event.  Indicate  roughly  the  nature  of  the  idea.  (For 
example,  supposing  that  the  lesson  was  to  teach  that  a  cube  has 
six  faces,  it  would  suffice  if  the  observer  wrote,  "The  idea  was 
that  a  cube  has  six  faces.")  Did  the  children  desire  to  express 
the  idea  by  action? 

Notice  any  expression  of  pleasure  the  children  showed  as  they 
grasped  an  idea  given  them  by  the  teacher. 

What  are  the  physical  signs  that  the  children  have  not  under- 
stood or  do  not  understand  ? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exicrcise  No.  13 
The  Senses 

State  the  nature  of  the  lesson  observed.  What  senses  did 
children  use  during  the  period  ?  In  what  connection  ?  To  which 
sense  did  the  child  seem  to  give  most  ready  response?  To  which 
the  least? 

What  concrete  aids  or  illustrations  seemed  to  help  the  children 
in  getting  ideas? 

In  which  of  the  subjects  taught  during  the  observation  period 
did  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  senses  most? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  14 
Imagination 

Outline  any  cases  where  the  pupil  seems  to  draw  on  his 
imagination.  Were  these  spontaneous  or  suggested,  and  were 
they  helps  or  hindrances  in  the  work  of  the  class? 

Look  for  these  evidences  of  the  working  of  the  imagination 
not  only  in  reading  and  language,  but  also  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history,  manual  exercise,  and  nature  study. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise;  No.  15 
Attention 

Describe  the  posture  of  the  children  while  paying  careful 
attention. 

Do  you  notice  any  children  who  seem  to  be  attending  both 
to  the  teacher  and  to  some  interest  of  their  own?  What  were 
the  evidences? 

If  an  unexpected  interruption  occurred,  what  was  the  effect 
on  the  class?  Was  the  effect  momentary  or  did  it  seem  to 
persist? 

Pick  out  some  child  for  special  observation  as  you  enter  the 
room.  At  five-minute  intervals  give  the  child  the  rating  A,  B, 
or  C,  according  to  his  attentiveness,  putting  down  with  each 
of  the  ten  estimates  the  time  and  any  remarks  you  may  wish 
to  make. 

To  which  of  the  subjects  you  observed  did  the  child  seem 
to  give  attention  most  easily?  Why? 

In  cases  of  inattention,  how  did  the  children  manifest  it? 
Were  the  causes  due  to  any  of  the  following-named  conditions: 
fatigue,  defective  hearing  or  sight,  poor  ventilation,  bodily  dis- 
comfort, lack  of  persistence,  lack  of  interest,  or  difficulty  of  the 
subject  ? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  16 

Association  and  Memory 

Give  instances  where  memory  appears  to  be  purely  verbal, 
i.e.,  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  memorized. 

Notice  any  cases  you  can  where  one  idea  seems  to  call  up 
another  idea.  What  were  the  ideas  associated?  Was  this  asso- 
ciation due  to  any  likeness  in  the  two  ideas  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  ideas  first  came  into  the  child's  mind  together  ? 

Describe  any  instance  where  unusual  memory  in  some  sub- 
ject seemed  due  to  the  child's  special  interest  in  the  subject. 

Describe  instances  in  which  the  child's  memory  has  been  aided 
by  the  use  of  objects  or  illustrations,  or  by  enlisting  his  own 
activity. 

Write  out  any  unexpected  or  irrelevant  questions  or  answers 
made  by  a  child  showing  how  some  point  in  the  lesson  had  made 
him  think  of  some  apparently  unrelated  idea.  Did  you  discover 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  had  some  effect  upon 
memory  ? 

Indicate  any  difference  you  observed  in  the  amount  or  na- 
ture of  what  different  children  remembered  regarding  the  same 
subject? 

Give  any  instances  when  the  child  seems  to  be  committing 
to  memory  by  drill  or  practice. 
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BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


First  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  17 

A.  Environment 

Give  instances  observed  of  effect  of  home  environment  shown 
by  speech,  manner,  dress,  etc.  State  whether  helpful  or  the  re- 
verse. 

Note  any  evidence  in  the  children  of  superior  stock  of  ideas 
and  habits,  and  suggest  reasons. 

Did  some  element  in  the  child's  environment  appealing  to 
his  senses  or  feelings  seem  to  attract  him  more  than  the  envi- 
ronment suggested  by  his  book  or  lesson? 

B.    The  Will 

Describe  instances  in  which  a  child  seemed  to  act  impulsively 
or  without  thinking.    What  started  the  action? 

Describe  instances  in  which  a  child  started  or  tended  to  act 
but  checked  himself. 

Outline  the  circumstances  when  a  child  shows  sustained  effort, 
self-control,  resolution,  deliberation,  hesitancy,  or  determina- 
tion.   Note  also  facial  or  bodily  expression. 

Describe  occasions  where  a  child  is  obliged  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  either  for  himself 
or  for  others. 
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BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
First  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  Nos.  18  and  19 
Reasoning 

Notice  instances  in  which  general  notions  are  used  by  chil- 
dren erroneously  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  content. 
State  what  your  evidence  is. 

In  case  of  sentences  given  in  the  form  of  propositions,  con- 
sider whether  the  child  gives  an  original  judgment  or  repeats 
word  forms.  Illustrate. 

Comment  on  any  valid  reasonings  of  children  or  any  steps 
in  reasoning  made  by  them  which  you  may  notice.  Fill  out 
in  a  formal  way  one  of  their  arguments. 

Similarly  make  a  formal  statement  of  any  fallacies  and  explain. 


II 
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REPORT  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Name  of  Student  .  

School   Date   Grade  

Name  of  critic  teacher  :  

Discipline: 

Preparation  of  lessons: 
Skill  in  presentation: 


Power  of  exciting  interest 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Second  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  2 
Discipline 

Note  whether  the  teacher's  easy  control  of  her  class  seems  to 
be  the  result,  in  part,  of  attractive  surroundings,  of  attention 
paid  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils,  of  a  well-arranged 
program,  or  of  a  self-regulating  system  of  class  management. 

Note  whether  the  teacher  appeals,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  any  incentive  mentioned  below,  and,  if  she  does,  describe 
the  effect  of  the  appeal. 

1.  Desire  for  good  standing. 

2.  Desire  for  approbation. 

3.  Desire  for  knowledge  or  efficiency. 

4.  Desire  for  future  good. 

5.  Sense  of  right. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Second  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  3 
Discipline 

If,  during  your  hour  of  observation,  the  teacher  should  make 
use  of  rewards  for  any  purpose,  note  the  character  of  the  rewards 
and  the  effect  of  their  use. 

Note  any  instance  coming  under  your  observation  in  which 
the  teacher's  foresight  and  tact  prevent  wrongdoing. 

If  the  teacher  should  find  it  necessary  to  administer  reproof, 
note  its  character  and  its  effect  on  the  wrongdoer  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  class. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Second  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  4 
Preparation  of  Lessons 

The  following  questions  are  intended  to  suggest  to  you  some 
of  the  ways  by  which  you  may  determine  the  amount  of  prep- 
aration the  teacher  must  have  made  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
the  lesson  you  are  observing: 

What  materials  for  class  use  were  prepared  before  the  lesson 
was  begun?  What  work  did  the  teacher  put  on  the  blackboard 
before  beginning  the  lesson?  What  illustrative  material  has 
the  teacher  provided? 

Should  you  infer  from  the  teacher's  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics  or  questions  that  she  is  following  a  carefully 
prepared  lesson  plan? 

If  you  were  to  give  this  lesson  to  what  extent  would  it  be 
necessary  for  you  to  study  the  subject  matter?  Can  you  name 
some  books  that  you  would  consult? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Second  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  5 

Skill  in  Presentation 

What  new  knowledge  did  the  pupils  acquire  during  your  hour 
of  observation?  In  the  process  of  learning,  to  what  extent  were 
their  mental  and  physical  powers  exercised?  How  were  the 
new  ideas  associated  with  ideas  the  pupils  already  possessed? 
How  were  the  new  ideas  associated  with  one  another?  What 
devices  were  used  to  make  the  new  knowledge  clear?  Was  there 
anything  in  the  teacher's  manner,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  her  use 
of  emphasis  or  inflection,  her  gestures,  her  choice  of  words,  that 
helped  the  pupils  to  learn?  How  did  the  pupils  show  that  they 
had  learned  something  new? 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Second  year — first  term 
Observation  Exercise  No.  6 
Power  of  Exciting  Interest 

State  definitely  how  the  teacher  obtained  and  how  she  held 
the  attention  of  the  class.  How  did  the  children  show  their 
interest  in  the  lesson?  Did  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  teacher  awakened  in  the  pupils  an  interest  that  will  prob- 
ably be  lasting? 

If  you  noticed  any  pupil  who  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the 
lesson,  give  your  theory  as  to  the  cause. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Second  year — first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  7 

Skill  in  Blackboard  Work 

The  following  topics  are  given  to  show  you  what  to  look  for 
when  making  a  study  of  the  teacher's  use  of  the  blackboard: 

1.  Extent,  character,  and  purpose  of  the  pupils'  work  at  the 
board. 

2.  Supervision  and  criticism  of  pupils'  blackboard  work. 

3.  Care  shown  in  the  use  of  erasers  and  chalk. 

4.  How  blackboards  or  parts  of  blackboards  not  available  for 
pupils'  or  teachers'  daily  use  are  utilized. 

5.  How  the  teacher  makes  use  of  the  blackboard  in  order 
(a)  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  models  of  writing,  drawing,  ar- 
rangements, etc.,  (b)  to  make  new  ideas  or  processes  clear,  (c) 
to  establish  association  between  ideas,  (d)  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portant points  of  a  lesson,  (e)  to  help  the  pupils  to  organize  their 
knowledge. 

6.  The  teacher's  skill  in  using  the  blackboard  in  order  to  con- 
vert individual  instruction  into  class  instruction. 

7.  The  pupils'  interest  in  the  blackboard  work  of  the  teacher 
and  of  other  pupils. 

8.  The  pupils'  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  work  at  the 
board. 


BROOKLYN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Second  year— first  term 

Observation  Exercise  No.  8 

Skill  in  Drill 

Mention  all  the  exercises  conducted  during  your  hour  of 
observation  which  might  properly  be  termed  drills.  With  regard 
to  each  (a)  state  what  seemed  to  you  to  be  the  teacher's  aim, 
(b)  give  her  method  of  conducting  the  drill,  and  (c)  state  what 
you  believe  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  drill. 


BROOKLYN  ?P.AINIIIG  SCHOOL  .-^OR  TEACHIP.3 
First  year  -  firsL  term 
Observaticn,  one  period  a  v/eek. 


In  the  theory  department,  during  this  term,  xhe 
students  study  logic,  and  m-.thods  in  reading,   etc.,  penman- 
ship, nature,  study,  drawing,  sewing,  music,  and  physical 
training. 

In  the  model  school  the  students  should  form  profit- 
able hahits  of  observation  ox  children,     Their  attenticn 
should  be  directed  to  the  iea^mer  rather  than  to  the  teacher, 
her  methods  of  teaching, or  the  subject  matter  of  instruction, 
To  systematize  this  work,  the  sxudent,  before  each  period 
to  be  devoted  to  observation  in  the  model  school,  will  be 
provided  \7ith  printed  notes  showing  what  and  how  she  should 
observe  during  that  period. 

At  first  the  physical  nature  of  the  child  will  be 
considered,  the  observer's  attention  being  directed  to  the 
pupil's  sitting  and  standing  postures,  to  his  eyesight,  his 
hearing,  his  voice.     I'lanif estati ons  of  physical  discomfort 
resulting  from  fatigue,  poor  ventilation,  or  other  causes, 
will  be  looked  for.     'ATienever,  in  her  judgment,  it  .-ould 
work  iidvantageously  for  her  pupils,  a  model  teacher  may 
direct  an  o^^server  to  give  exerciS'S  in  physical  training 
to  a  single  pupil  or  to  a  group  of  pupils  needing  special 
attention.    These  exercises  may  be  given  in  thf  classroom 


/ 


or  in  the  yard  or  the  playground,  according  as  the  model 
teacher  may  decide.    They  may  include  exercises  for 
improving  the  use  oi  the  hand  in  writing,  drav/ing,  sewing, 
or  other  manual  vvork,  and  for  improving  the  organs  of 
speech  in  speaking  and  reading. 


BP.OOKIYIi  TEAIIIIITG  3GE00L  VQH  TEACHERS 
First  year  -  second  term 
Observation,  one  period  a  week. 


In  the  theory  department,  during  this  term,  psychology 
is  studied.     Th^  teachers  of  this  subject  v/ill  make  use 
of  the  student's  knowledge  of  children  gained  through 
observation  durin-  the  preceding  term. 

In  the  model  school  the  attention  of  observers  will  be 
directed  to  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  students  and 
opportunity  to  observe  the  development  of  a  special  subject 
or  topic  as  it  is  presented  in  consecutive  grades. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  will  be  fully  and  system- 
atically reported  in  writing  by  each  observer.     In  preparing 
a  report  of  a  lesson  students  //ill  be  directed  to  keep 
subject  matter  and  method  distinct.    Although  students  vill 
be  provided  .vith  a  general  form  for  reports,  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  much  individuality  in 
rep -rting,     The  reports  of  lessons  in  any  subject    ill  be 
read  and  criticised  by  the  teachers  of  methods  in  that  sub- 
ject.    If  they  desire  to  do  so  the  model  teachers  may 
examine  these  reports  after  the  teachers  of  methodo  have 
read  and  marked  them. 

The  model  teachers  will  direct  observers  to  instruct 
baclmard  children,  children  who  have  lost  lessons  throu<^h 
absence,  and  children  who  show  ability  to  advance  more 


rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  class;  to  supervise  a  v;hole 
class  or  a  part  of  a  class  doin^  manual  -.vork;  to  prepare 
material  for  a  series  of  lessons;  to  prepare  test  questions 
or  exercises  on  a  specified  topic  or  series  of  topics;  to 
write  or  draw  on  the  "blackboard;  to  exami-Tp  nrir":  r'^.t-  the 
v/rittc  n  v7ork  of  children;   etc,     in  allouLing  th;  oc  tasks 
model  teachers  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  nee('S  of  their 
pupils. 

'iTnen  studying  th-,  mental  pov^-ers  and  development  of 
the  child,  the  observer  will  be  directed  to  look  for  manifes- 
tations of  different  kinds  of  perception,   o:''  ret ent ivenBss , 
of  po./er  to  form  mental  images,   of  poy/er  to  judge  and  to  reason, 
of  emotional  capacity,  of  will  power.    At  the  discretion  of 
the  model  teacher,  tasks  may  be  assigned  to  the  observers. 
Such  tasks  as  the  following  are  suggested:  assisting  in  class 
instruction  in  penmanship,  reading,  spelling,   phonics,  nature 
study,  drawing,  sev/in'g,  or  music;   examination  and  rating  of 
children's  v;ritt^n  exercises;  preparation  of  ms.terial  for 
lessons;  blackboard  './riting  or  drawing. 

iOnrinnr  this  term,  in  discussing  vith  p.t r  rts  the 
results  o:.'  tneir  observation  and  in  criticising  ^neir 
practical  v/ork,  teachers  in  bo-jh  the   theory  department  and 
the  model  school  will  try  to  make  th^   child's  well-being, 
rather  than  ohe  teaahtr's  skill,  the  iinportanc  consideration, 

C'he  model  teachers  will  follow  their  regulai'  daily 
program  of  exercises  whether  observers  are  pre'ent  or  not. 
Although  the  attention  of  observers  will  not  be  directed  to 


me-chods  oi  teaching,  much  7;ill  be  learned  concerning  methods 
during  this  term,  and  the  te-chers  in  the  theory  department 
will  net  hesitate  to  use  rh-  res- Its  of  student's  observa- 
tion to  illustrate  c-cir  ir.sjruct ion  in  methods  of  teaahin^^. 


BROOKLYN  TRAIKIKO  3GH00IS  FOR  TEAGIITRS 
Second  Yrar,  -  First  Term 
Observation,  one  period  a  week. 


In  the  theory  department,  during  this  term,  school 
management  is  studied,  as  v/ell  as  principl  s  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  model  school  th^:  attention  o  '  obscrv-rrs  ./ill  be 
directed  to  the  means  by  which  a  class  is  properly  "nenaged". 
Because  the  students  have  been  for  a  year  directing  their  attention 
to  the  child,  to  methods  of  teaching  him,  and  to  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction,  they  sh'^uld  now  be  able  to  account  for  the  way  in 
which  "teacher  and  pupils  react  upon  each  other",  the  way  in  which 
"mind  answers  to  mind"  in  any  given  case.     Simple  forms  will  be 
provided  for  exercises  in  analysis  of  teaching  processes.  These 
exercises  will  be  more  complex  in  character  than  the  reports  of 
lessons  v/ritten  during  the  preceding  Lerm,  having  to  do  not  only 
with  method  and  subject  matter  but  vith  the  learner's  "reaction" 
as  well. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  the  students  to  observe  the 
school  as  a  whole,  its  organization  and  discipline.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  interest  the  students  in  some  form  o:"  social 
service  in  connecticn  with  the  model  school. 

Students  will  do  practice  work  during  a  part  of  every 
period  spent  in  the  model  school.    Unless  a  model  teacher  should 
assign  an  observer  to  v;ork  in  her  room,  the  practice  teaching  v/ill 
be  done  in  a  "practice  room"  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  Here 
several  students  v/ill  teach  at  the  same  time,  the  pupils  being 
single  children  or  small  groups  of  children.    An  attempt  .vill  be 


made  to  give  the  students  v/ho  teach  in  this  room  an  opportunity 
to  make  investigations  in  their  on  way  and  to  diocover  through 
actual  experience  the  best  ways  of  solving  problems  in  teaching. 
Before  the  expiration  of  any  period  spent  in  the  model  school 
th:.  critic  teacher  in  charge  may  hold  a  brief  conference  with 
the  students  who  have  been  teaching  in  che  "practice  room". 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Two  three-year  courses  are  offered  for  women  graduates  of  high  schools, 
—  one  designated  the  "Elementary  Course,"  which  qualifies  for  service 
in  any  grade  of  the  day  elementary  schools  of  Boston,  and  one  called  the 
' '  Kindergarten-Primary  Course,"  which  qualifies  for  service  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  in  the  first  three  grades.  (For  admission  examination  require- 
ments, see  pages  10-12.) 

Two  one-year  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, —  one  train- 
ing for  high  school  service  and  one  for  elementary  school  service.  (For 
admission  examination  requirements,  see  pages  11-12.) 

Women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course  in  a  state  normal  school  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  admitted  to  the  Boston  Normal 
School  without  examination  and,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  senior  class. 

Women  graduates  of  a  two-year  course  in  a  state  normal  school 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  second-year  class. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

All  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  probation,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  they  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  school. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 

_,  Periods 
First  Year.  p„  ^^g^. 

Educational  Psychology  (College)   3 

English  Composition  (College)   4 

Advanced  Mathematics  (College)   4 

Biology  (College)   3 

Oral  Expression   1 

Penmanship   1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Choral  Practice   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Periods 

Second  It  ear.  per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College)   3 

Hygiene  (College)   3 

Geography  (College)   6 

English  Literature   1 

Oral  Expression   1 

Music   1 

Penmanship   1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Choral  Practice   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Methods  in  English  (half-year)  and  Arithmetic  (half-year)  ...  4 

Practice  in  Model  School  included  in  Methods   1 

Third  Year. 

One-haK  year  devoted  to  practice  teaching,  of  which  three  months  is  to 
be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge  of  a  class. 
One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 

Period.s 
per  Week. 

English  Literature  (College)  4 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  6 

Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  4 

Methods  in  Music  1 

Methods  in  Geography  (10  weeks)  4 

Methods  in  Science  (10  weeks)  4 

Methods  in  Hygiene  1 

Methods  in  Physical  Training,  including  Gymnasium  ....  2 
Methods  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  2 


Note. —  The  word  "ColloKo"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  .-Vdministrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  COURSE.     (THREE  YEARS.) 


T-,  -<r  Periods 

First  x  ear.  „.  , 

per  Week. 

Elementary  Psychology  (College)  3 

English  Composition  (College)  4 

Biology  (College)  3 

Oral  Expression  1 

Penmanship  1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  5 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  2 

Music  (vocal  training)  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Observation  2 

Explanatory  notes:  ^ 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  — 

The  beginnings  of  child  study  —  of  children's  interests  and  ten- 
dencies, leading  to  study  of  Froebellian  principles,  games,  stories, 
gifts,  handwork  and  music. 
Observation  — 

First  Term:  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  elementary  system  —  Model 

School  observation. 
Second  Term:  Two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  kindergarten;  visits 

to  assigned  kindergartens;    visits  with  kindergarten  training 

teacher. 


Second  Year. 


Periods 
per  Week. 
3 


First  Term. 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College) 

English  Literature  1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application        ...  6 

Music  2 

Penmanship  2 

Hygiene  2 

Observation  and  Practice 

Gymnasium  

Explanatory  notes: 
Music  —  1  hour  vocal. 

1  horn-  instrumental. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application : 

Froebellian  Principles  2 

Gifts  2 

Handwork  2 

Observation  and  Practice  — 

Two  mornings  per  week  in  the  kindergarten.    Students  to  be 
given  definite  responsibilities  increasing  in  amount  and  value. 

Note. —  The.  word  "College"  pl.aced  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Second  Term. 
History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  . 

English  Literature  

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods 

Music  

Hygiene  (unprepared)  

Observation  and  Practice  

Gymnasium  

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods: 

Methods  in  English  

Methods  in  Arithmetic  

Methods  in  Science  

Froebellian  Principles  

Gifts  


Handwork   1 

Third  Year. 

.      rn  Periods 
First  Term.  per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College)   3 

English  Literature  (College)   4 

Social  Welfare   2 

Art  (unprepared)   1 

Ivindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application        ...  7 

Music   1 

Observation  and  Practice   8 

Methods  in  Physical  Training  including  Gymnasium    ....  2 
Explanatory  notes: 


Social  Welfare — -Study  of  social  conditions,  preparation  for  mothers' 

meetings,  home  visiting,  etc. 
Music  — ■  Methods  and  development  of  students'  appreciation. 
Art  —  Cultivation  of  students'  taste  thi-ough  work  in  color  and  claj', 

supplemented  by  visits  to  the  Art  Museum. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application : 


Educational  Theory   3 

Program   2 

Handwork  '.      .      .      .  1 

Games   1 


Ob.servation  and  Practice  —  Two  mornings  a  week.    Ten  weeks  in 
primary  grades,  eight  weeks  in  kindergartens. 

Second  Term. 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  of  which  three 
months  is  to  be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge 
of  a  class. 


Periods 
per  Weelc. 

3 
1 

.  12 
2 
1 
8 
2 


3 
2 
1 

2 
3 


Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
cour.se  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Ext"nsioii  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES.  (ONE 

YEAR.) 

Before  January  1  following  the  date  of  admission  to  the  school,  college 
graduates  are  required  to  choose  between  a  course  preparatory  for  high 
school  teaching  and  a  course  for  elementary  school  teaching.  Those  who 
elect  the  high  school  course  will  be  required  to  indicate  their  choice  of  the 
major  and  minor  subjects  to  which  they  desire  to  give  special  attention. 

Course  for  High  School  Teaching. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  schools , 
of  which  at  least  two  months  are  given  to  practice  teaching  in  high  schools 
in  the  department  chosen  for  the  major  .subject. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 


Periocjs 
per  Week. 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 


Principles  and  History  of  Education  .... 
Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene  *  .  .  .  . 
Advanced  English  Composition,  Oral  and  Written 

Penmanship  *  

Phj'sical  Training  

Methods  in  Major  Subject  

Methods  in  Minor  Subject  

These  major  and  minor  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  following  list: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography,  English, 
French,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Spanish. 

Note. —  Any  of  these  courses  will  be  withheld  if  an  insufficient  number 
apply  for  them. 

Course  for  Elementary  School  Teaching. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teachmg  in  the  schools, 
of  which  three  months  are  to  be  with  selected  training  teachers  and  two 
months  in  charge  of  a  class. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 


Principles  and  History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene  * 

Penmanship  *  

Methods  in  Physical  Training 
Methods  in  English  .... 
Methods  in  Mathematics 

Methods  in  either  Geography  or  History  as  elected 

The  standard  for  satisfactory  completion  of  either  course  for  college 
graduates  is  the  acquisition  of  at  least  700  points  on  a  scale  of  900;  and  a 
standing  of  70  per  cent,  in  each  term's  work,  namely,  in  the  five  months  of 
practice  teaching  and  in  the  five  months  of  Normal  School  instruction. 

*  These  courses  will  be  required  throughout  the  year. 


Periods 
per  Week. 

2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 
5 
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The  satisfactory  completion  of  either  course  will  entitle  the  graduate 
to  the  Normal  School  diploma  and  to  the  certificate  of  qualification  IX., 
Elementary  School,  Special.  (The  certificate  of  qualification  IX.,  Ele- 
mentary School,  Special,  makes  the  holder  eligible  for  service  as  assistant 
in  day  elementary  schools,  and  as  substitute  for  submasters  and  for  first 
assistants  in  day  elementary  schools,  and  as  substitute  for  assistants  in 
day  high  schools.) 

PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

The  following  preparatory  course  for  high  school  pupils  who  purpose 
applying  for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  June  28,  1917. 

One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  at  passing  grade  in  a  subject 
having  prepared  recitations  once  a  week  throughout  a  school  year;  two 
points  represent  two  prepared  recitations  per  week  throughout  a  school 
year,  etc.;  80  points  are  required  for  a  diploma. 


Subjects.  First  Year.  Points, 

Enghsh  1   4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  1   4  or  5 

Mathematics  I.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)   4  or  5 

History  1   3 

Hygiene   1 

Physical  Training  1   2 

Choral  Practice  1   1 


19  to  22 

Second  Year. 

English  II   4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  II   4  or  5 

Mathematics  II.  (Algebra  or  Geometrj-)       ....  4 

Biology  (Optional)   3  or  4 

Drawing  I.  (Optional)   3 

Physical  Training  II.   2 

Choral  Practice  II   1 


21  to  23 

Third  Year. 

English  III   3  or  4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  III.   4  or  5 

Drawing  II.  (Optional)   3 

Physics  or  Chemistry   4 

Physical  Training  III   2 

Choral  Practice  III   1 


17  to  20 

Fourth  Year. 

English  IV   3  or  4  or  5 

P'oreign  Language  IV.   3  or  4  or  5 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution      ...  4 

Chemistry  or  Physics   4 

Physical  Training  IV   2 


17  to  20 
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It  is  required  that  the  preparatory  course  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School  shall  include 

(a)    Four  years  of  English;  at  least  14  points. 

(6)  Four  years  of  a  foreign  language;  at  least  16  points.  (The  four 
years  of  foreign  language  study  should  be  devoted  to  a  single  language. 
Two  languages  may  be  offered  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.) 

(c)  Two  years  of  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry);  at  least 
8  points. 

(d)  Two  years  of  history,  including  United  States  History  under  the 
Constitution;  at  least  7  points. 

(e)  One  year  of  science  (physics  or  chemistry) ;  at  least  4  points. 

Music  Requirements  for  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Course. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Course  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  (carry  a  tune)  and  to  play  the 
piano.  Ability  to  play  will  be  tested  and  candidates  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  i.  e.,  (a)  pupils  who  play  so  well  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
practice  wiU  warrant  a  satisfactory  result,  and  (b)  pupils  whose  ability  is 
such  that  class  instruction  by  a  member  of  the  music  department  and 
some  regular  amount  of  daily  practice  on  the  piano,  say  45  minutes,  will 
bring  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  by  June  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Normal  School  course. 

Examination  and  Certificate  Requirements. 
Medical  Examination. 

All  candidates  ai-e  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examination, 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the 
Boston  pubhc  schools,  showing  that  they  have  good  health  and  no  physical 
characteristics  hkely  to  interfere  with  their  success  as  teachers. 

Graduates  of  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 
Entrance  examinations  for  high  school  graduates  are  held  annually  at 
the  Normal  Schoolhouse  on  the  second  Friday  and  preceding  Thursday  in 
June. 

Graduates  of  Boston  public  high  schools  are  required  to  present  signed 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course.  No 
examination  in  any  of  the  above  prescribed  subjects  (a)  to  (e),  inclusive,  is 
required  when  a  grade  of  A  or  B  is  certified.  Examination  is  required  in 
each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  in  which  the  grade  certified  is  C  or  lower. 

Graduates  of  Other  than  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 
Candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  Boston  public  high  schools  are 
required  to  present  signed  certificates  showing  that  they  have  pm'sued 
the  prescribed  course.  No  examination  is  required  in  anj^  subject  of  the 
first  three  years  of  the  course  when  a  gi'ade  of  75  per  cent,  or  better  is 
certified. 

All  candidates  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are  examined 
in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Normal 
Preparatory  Course  as  outlined  in  this  circular. 
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Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee,  Mason  street,  Boston,  for  the  prescribed  form  for  certifica- 
tion of  candidates.  This  form  filled  out  with  candidate's  high  school 
record  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  July  1  preced- 
ing the  date  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School. 

Graduates  of  Colleges. 
All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses  for  college  graduates  are 
required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  which  examination  will  consist  of  one  major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects  (one  of  which  minors  shall  be  EngUsh  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric)  elected  from  the  following  lists: 


A  subject  chosen  as  a  major  may 
Major  Subjects. 
Economics. 

English  and  American  Literature. 
History : 

Mediseval  and  Modern,  or  Ameri- 
can. 
Languages : 

French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  or 
Spanish. 
Mathematics: 

Trigonometry. 
Sciences: 

Biology,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics. 


not  also  be  taken  as  a  minor. 

Minor  Subjects. 
English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
required  of  all  candidates,  and 
one  of  the  following: 
Economics. 
History : 

Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or  Ameri- 
can. 
Languages : 

French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  or 
Spanish. 
Mathematics : 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Sciences: 

Biology,  or  Chemistry,  or  Phyisics. 


The  1917  examinations  for  college  graduates  will  be  held  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  Huntington  avenue,  near  Longwood  avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
September  4,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
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OBSERVATION  IIJ  TrP  BOSTOIT  IIORML  SCHOOL. 

Connected  '.vich  the  Boston  Uorml  School  is  a 
model  vSohool  used  primarily    'or  ohscrvaLion  hy  first  ana  Sf.  cond 
year  students.     It  is  an  elementary  school  district  oi'  the 
Boston  system  operated  independently  of  the  llormal  School  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  principal.    The  aim  during  thr  -'irst 
year  of  observation  is  to  furnish  students  with  a  broadi  range 
ox  ideas  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
teaching  and  to  give  opportunity  for  contact  v/ith  individuals 
and  groups  of  children.     Students  elect  courses  and  are  divided 
into  t\70  groups,   -  one  for  the  elementary  school  course  and 
one  for  the  kindergarten-primary  course.    The  former  group 
observes  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  model  school, 
the  latter  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Lessons  are  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
model  school  who  receive  extra  compensation  for  their  services, 
namely,  eight  dollars  a  month  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  their 
grade.     There  is  little,  if  any  departure,  from  the  regular 
plan  of  work  in  the  model  school  v/hen  students  are  observing. 
The  teachers  and  the  principal  hold  conferences  with  students 
after  lessons  are  observed  for  discussion  and  reports.  luring 
the  Second  y^ar^ students  are  permitLed  to  teach  small  groups  of 
pupils  in  the  model  school  for  short  periods. 

The  practice  teaching  .'or  third  year  students  in 
the  elementary  course  covers  one  half  year.    Two  months  are 
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spent  with  selected  training  teachers  and  three  moiiths  in 
independent  work  in  charge  of  a  class,     -his  work  in  under  the 
direction  of  thp  department  of  practice  and  training,  and  it  is 
carried  on  without  connection  either  with  the  normal  or  the 
model  schools.     Practice  teaching  for  the  students  of  the  kinder- 
garten-primary courGe  is  in  charge  of  the  director  of  kindergartens 
for  the  kindergarten  teaching  and  under  the  direction  o:'^  the 
department  of  practice  and  training  for  practice  in  the  irihiiry 
grades. 

AITD  TPAIIJIITO/ 
Boston  1- ublic  Schools. 
Prior  to  1912,     a  specially  assigned  teacher  of  the 
Boston  normal  school  supervised  all  the  practice  work  that  the 
normal  school  students  carried  on  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city.    There  was  also  in  the  school  system  a  department  of 
substitutes  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  v7ho  assigned,  directed 
and  estimated  the  work  of  normal  school  graduates  serving  as 
substitutes  in  th(    elementary  grades.    An  important  duty  of 
the  supervisor  of  substitutes  was  to  prepare  data  relative  to 
the  merits  of  the:-ie  substitute  teachers  for  the  board  pf  superin- 
tendents to  aid  in  establishing  a  merit  list.     Jhis  list,  with 
the  ratings  of  candidates,  was  printed  and  distributed.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  regular  service  were  made  in  oraer  from  this  list. 

That  there  might  be  greater  efficiency  and  coordina- 
tion, the  superintendent  of  schools  recommended  that  a  new  department 
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created  with  power  to  direct  all  the  teaching  experience  of 
practice  students  and  n ubstitnte^^,   oonsequentlv  thr  department 
of  practice  and  training  was  organized  in  3ept  mhcr,  1912,  with 
thr    former  supervisor  of  substitutes  as  director.    .Recently  the 
latter  was  appointed  an  assistant  sur- rint endent  of  schools  in 
charge  of  the  department.    At  present  there  are  in  the  depart- 
ment a  first  assista-.t  director  and  four  assista-.t  directors,  all 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  tenchinr'  stn.-"-"  o-  the  cit".  In 
many  ways  the  work  o:^  this  dei,ar-u...::.t  i.^  unique  and  far  superior 
in  its  organisation  to  any  method  of  supervising  instruction  in 
use  in  this  country, 

:^he  senior  class  of  the  Bostr^  norr.al  school,  number- 
ing  usually  about  one  hundred,  is  divided  for  practice  teaching. 
One  half  is  assigned  to  work  in  thr.   elementary  schools  for  five 
months  beginning  in  .'ieptember.     '•^h'-  oth':r  "  al"^  hr^,-  r,  -^milar 
assignment  for  the  term  begi^^ning  in  February,     draining  teachers 
chosen  by  th-   superintendent  rec-ivcthe  students  ^or  a  period 
covering  four  weeks.     Each  student  spends  two  months  in  observa- 
ticn,  practice  and  teaching  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
training  teachers.   'To  broaden  the  outlook  and  give  additional 
experience,  students  are  assigned  for  their  work  to  low,  medium 
and  hi-h  graees  in  diff  erent  .  sect  ions  of  the  city.  ClaL^sroom 
study  occupies  four  days  each  week.    Half  of  the  remaining  day 
is  spent  at  the  normal  school    and  half  with  the  assistant  snper- 
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intendent  in  charge  anrl  the  directors  of  the  department  for 
special  study.    The  latter  includes  practical  application  oi  the 
principles  of  education  to  t eachiri;: ,  class  management  and 
discipline,  and  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  grow  out  of 
the  ntudent'3  weelily  teaching  experience.     Once  a  week  each 
student  presents  the  written  plan  of  a  teaching  exercise  for 
criticism  and  suggestion.    These  are  discussed  at  a  conference 
betv/een  the  director  and  the  student  group. 

iVhile  it  is  expected  that  each  student  v/ill  meet  the 
situation  in  which  she.  i.s  placed  with  interest  and  vigor,  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  actual  teaching  is  all  that  is  expected  at  the 
beginning,  this  to  be  raised  as  thr  ;^tudent  gairr^  1  confidence 
and  develops  possibilities.    At  all  times  a  student  is  to  be  a 
help  to  th^.  training  teacher.    After  one  week's  practice    in  a 
class  each  student  has  a  visit  at  a  ntat^d  time   f'rom  a  oirector 
of  the  department  who  is  responsible  for  the  v/ork  of  one  group 
of  students  throughout  the  whole  practice  period.    During  the 
first  two  months  each  director  m.akes  usually  four  visits  to  a 
student.  The  first  one  is  not  estimated.    A  conference  between 
the  student  and  director  follows  each  visit.     The  points  of  the 
student's  lesson  are  discussed  and  constructive  help  is  .Riven  so 
that  the  practice  student  is  guided  to  further  improvement.  The 
main  points  of  this  criticism  are  v/ritten  along  with  th(  estimate 
for  the  lesson,  and  a  copy  is  givf.  to  thr   student.    At  the  close 
of  each  period  with  a  training  teacher  the  principal  in  charge 
cf  the  school  spnds,  on  a  printed  form  issued  by  th-  department 
of  practice  and  training,  an  estimate  o-^  thr   -tudent's  work  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 


students  are  estimated  "by  the  trainvn'^  rachrrs 
responsible  for  their  x^rogress  and  by  the  principals  in  charge 
of  the  schools  to  which  they  were  assigned  on  the  follov/ing  basis 

1,  Personal  efficiency  as  shown  in 

Punctuality 

Use  of  English 

Neatness 

Voce  and  Manner. 

2,  Teaching  ability  as  shown  by 

Powr  r  to  organize  sub  ject -matt-' r 

of  lesson 
Power  to  awaken  and  hold  interest 
Poiv^r  to  manage  and  care  for 

mat' rial. 

fhe  completed  reports  with  suggestions  for  students^ 
improvement  are  sent  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  department. 

■throughout  the  entire  period  of  observation  and  practice 
teaching  students  ar^  in  a  stimulating  environment  with  most 
helpful  and  encouraging  conditions,     fhey  gain  confidence  in  their 
own  power,  learn  to  be  critical    of  themselves  and  to  accept 
ctiticism  from  othrrs,  that  they  may  improve  in  skill  and  teach- 
ing ability,    fheir  c.fort  at  first  is  directed  toward  a  masterly 
presentation  of  subject-matter.     Gradually  the  draining  teacher 
offers  greater  responsibili cies  and  students  undertake  along  with 
their  teaching,  class  discipline.     Soon  they  realize  that  good 
teaching  is  fundamental  to  discipline,    Thus  trained  to  emphasize 
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the  essential  matters  in  their  work  they  are  well  :;'itted  for 
the  ner^'t  step  in  their  preparation,     i'hat  the  latter  may  he 
of  greatest  benei'it,   each  student  has  a  three  month's 
continuous  assignment  in  an  elementary  school  und^r  the 
direction  and  supervision  oj'  thf;  principal.     students  ar-  here 
thrcv/n  largely  on  their  own  resources  under  such  conditions 
as  they  will  meet  after  graduation. 

The  plan  for  the  period  of  ir^dependent  practice 
teaching  is  two  fold,  arranged  to  include  group  work  and 
class  instruction,    fhe  school  principal  arranges  a  program 
of  subject  and  grade  assignments,  after  which  the  students 
assume  responsibility  for  the  instruction  and  progress  of  those 
pupils  entrusted  to  them.    That  they  may  teach  with  due  regard 
for  the  development  of  the  children  each  student  is  given  one 
group  of  backward  but  improvable  puipils  for  daily  instruction 
during  the  entire  practice  period. 

This  affords  an  opportunity  for  an  intimate  study 
of  individual  differences  and  limitations ^providing  the  stu- 
dent tevchers  with  their  finest  chance  to  utilize  their  'wn 
powers  in  every  possible  way  to  reach  and  to  develop  these 
latent  minds.      The  pupils  learn  to  measure  their  daily  pro- 
gress in  subject  matter  by  making  individual  graphs.  The 
student  measures  class  improvement  and  individual  progress  for 
the   entire  period  by  specimens  of  work,  graphs,  and  percentile 
records,     i^ach  student  is  reouired  to  keep  a  program  book 
v/-hich  is  to  include  briefly  an  outline  of  each  day's  prepara- 
tion of  subject  r^atter.    Further  it  is  to  include  a  stud  of 
each  individual  pupil  in  the  group  and  an  analysis  of  the  method 
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used  to  raeet  each  inaividual  need  along  -jith  such  specimens  of 
work  as  will  show  in  how  many  directioiis  each  pupil  has  improved, 
jhese  and  the  pupils'  graphs  from  in  part  a  record  of  the 
student's  experiences  growing  out  of  this  laboratory  experiment; 

The  plan  outlined  for  class  instruction  may  include 
daily  preparation  and  teaching  of    ne  suhj' ct  in  a  grade  for 
a  long  period  or  it  may  he  divided  to  include  several  subjects 
in  different  grades;  dependent  upon  the  student's  own  strength 
and  ability. 

During  the  assignment  for  independent  work,  the 
director  in  charge  makes  three  visits  to  each  student;  the 
first  one  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  thf  problem    and  the 
others  to  estimate  teaching  ability  and  evidences  o,"  skill  in 
mana -;;ement . 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  period  the  xirincipal 
forwards  to  the  department  of  practice  and  training  an  estimate 
of  the  student's  v/ork  based  on  the  f '"allowing  points: 

1.  Preparation  of  lessons; 

2.  Ability  to  arouse  and  hold 

interest  of  pupils; 

3.  Ability  to  make  effective 

the  lesson  period; 

4.  Pov/er  with  baclnvard  pupils; 

5.  Punctuality. 

An  average  of  all  records  submitted  by  the  school 
principals  together  vrith  the  estimates  of  the  visiting  director 

gives  the  student  a  mark  for  practice  v./ork  which  C'  unts  as  one- 
third  of  the  final  rank  for  graduation  from  the  normal  schocl. 

The  Boston  ITormal  School  further  provides  a  one- 
year  course  fcr  college  graduates  who  pass  the  entrance  require- 


ments  and  who  are  desirous  oi  teaching  either  in  elementary  or 
high  schools.     One  half  year  is  spent  in  observation  and  practice 
teaching,  with  at  least  t./o  months  o-'  this  time  in  the  grades  of 
an  elementary  school.    The  second  assignment  is  "based  on  the 
decision  of  the  student.     He  is  assigned  to  a  high  school  for 
three  months  in  the  departments  in  which  the  college  graduate  has 
chosen  his  major  and  minor  subjects  or  else  he  remains  in 
independent  work  in  the  elementary  grades.    The  practice  work 
for  the  half  year  is  in  charge  of  the   department  of  prarttice  and 
training.      The  reniainder  of  the  year  is  spent  at  the  present 
time  in  study  at  thp  normal  school. 

Women  students  rec  ivc  their  assignments  for  the  first 
t.70  months  in  primary,  medium,  and  high  grades  of  thr  elem-ntary 
schools;  the  men  students  begin  work  in  the  graraj:mr  grades,  and 
during  their  last  period, if  they  choosi    elementary  work,   carry  on 
observation  and  practice  in  thi    eighth  grade  under  training 
teachers  .yho  are  master's  assistants  or  submasters. 

The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment gives  an  extended  course  on  principles  of  education,  and 
their  application  to  teaching, to  these  students,   correlating  it 
specifically  with  the  actual  sitaati  -is  they  meet  in  their 
practice  work.     Conferences  with  the  directors     in  charge  of 
assigned  groups  of  students  and  visits  to  observe  the  students' 
teaching  ability  are  arranged  ::'or  in  the  same  manner  as  for  normal 
seniors.     Each  college  graduate  assigned  for  three  months'  indepen- 
dent work  in  either  elementary  or  high  school  follow  the  plan 
already  outline.    The  period  is  for  each  one  o  f  "laboratory  'ork 
and  a  similar  record  of  work  accomplished  is  expected  as  of 
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other  sections  of  the  senior  class.     College  graduates  remain 
under  the  supervision  of  an  assistant  director  for  five  months. 
5'rom  the  principals'  reports  similar  in  scope  xo  those  asked  for 
other  students,  together  with  the  estimates  of  the  assistant 
directors,  each  college  graduate  receives  an  average  practice  mark 
v/hich  counts  one-half  of  the  final  rank  for  graduation  from  the 
normal  school. 

On  the  completion  of  the  normal  school  course  all 
graduates  are  placed  on  one  merit  list  according  to  their  records. 
This  merit  list  furnishes  one  group  of  substitutes  for  the  city 
service . 

By  arrangement  wiih  the  department  O"!'  practice  and 
training,  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and  measure- 
ment assumes  charge  of  tht   normal  school  seniors  during  fifteen 
days  of  their  period  of  observation  and  practice.    During  this 
time  lectures,  instructions^  and  training  prepare  the  students  to 
give  standard  tests,  and  correct  their  results.     vHaen  this  is 
accomplished  the  students  act  as  examiners  to  give  these  tests  in 
the  various  elementary  schools.    They  are  given  in  tv/o  groups,  the 
first  one  in  IJecemoer  to  try  out  and  standardize  tests  and  the 
second  one  in  r!ay  to  apply  such  tests  as  have  already  been  standard 
ized.      For  their  accuracy  and  ability  in  this  -.Tork  each  normal 
student  receives  a  mark  v/hich  counts  a  sli  ^ht  part  of  the  final 
normal  school  rating, 

Boston  normal  graduates  of  previous  years  are  rated  on 
a  so-callf:  d  prior  list  and  from  this,   in  order,  more  experienced 
substitutes  are  selected.     Graduates  of  the  current  yEar  are  rated 
on  a  separate  list  for  one  year,  and  receive  substitute  work  in 
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To  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training 


REPORT  OF  

 School  Grade.  From  to 

I.  Personal  Efficiency  as  shown  in 

1.  Punctuality 

Times  tardy  

Times  absent   

2.  Use  of  English   

3.  Neatness   ,  

4.  Voice  and  Manner  

II.  Teaching  Ability  as  shown  by 

1.  Power  to  organize  subject  matter  of  lesson   

2.  Power  to  awaken  and  hold  interest  

^.  Power  to  manage  and  care  for  material   

Suggestions  for  improvement: 


Signed   ,Training  Teacher. 

 ,  Principal. 

SCALE  OF  MARKING  : 
Excellent 
Very  good 
Good 

Fairly  good 

Passable 

Unsatisfactory 


213  public"^  daily  record  of  observation  and  practice 

schools  boston  normal  school 


DATE 


SUBJECT 


TOPIC 


BOSTON 
368  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

',500-7-n-'17.) 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PRACTICE  STUDENT. 


THIS  \i/ORK  IS  TO  CONSIST  OF 

1.  OBSERVATION   AND   CLASS  ROOM  PRACTICE. 

2.  INDEPENDENT  TEACHING   OF   SELECTED  GROUP. 


Report  of    

From   to   

Observation  and  Independent  Work. 

Practice. 

Preparation  of  lessons,   

Ability  to  arouse  and  hold  interest,   

Ability  to  make  efTective  use  of  lesson 

period,   

Progress  of  pupils  in  group,     

Punctuality,   

Remarks      


Teacher. 


Principal. 

Scale  of  Marking: 
Excellent 
Very  good 
Good 

Fairly  good 

Passable 

Unsatisfactory 


I 


DEPART  IT  IIT  OP  PRACTICE  AIID  TRAIITIITG 


RECORD  CARDS 


FOR  0B3KRVER3  AlTD  3UBSTITUT:^S 


BOSTON 
211  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Name 

Residence 

School 


RECORD  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 


Grade 


Date 


Principal's 
Mark 


Telephone 

Director's  Estinnate 


BOSTON 

(500-!u-i8.)  SCHOOLS          RECORD  AS  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT,  TEMPORARY  OR  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHER 

Name  Telephone 

Residence                                                                                                     Certificate  Expires 

School 

Subject  or 
Grade 

Date 

Number 
of  Days 

Principal's 
Estimate 

Director's 
Estimate 

1  ! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PKApiCE  AND  TRAINING 


DIRECTIONS  TO 


Substitutes,  Special  Assistants  and 
Temporary  Teachers 


1.  The  pupils  in  our  schools  are  entitled  to  a  carefully  prepared 
day's  work  in  a  wholesome,  well-kept  school  room. 

2.  Each  day's  work  is  to  be  carefully  planned,  and  your  program 
is  to  be  sent  to  this  office.  This  plan  for  the  entire  day  is  to 
be  written  in  the  program  book,  and  kept  on  your  desk  for 
the  inspection  of  principals  and  supervisors.  The  absence  of 
this  evidence  of  careful  preparation  will  mean  loss  of  credit. 

3.  Report  at  the  school  to  which  you  are  assigned  until  you  are 
dismissed  by  the  principal  or  the  assistant  in  charge.  In 
case  of  absence,  notify  the  principal  and  this  office. 

4.  Read  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
pertaining  to  the  duties  of  teachers.  During  your  service  in  a 
class  room,  you  are  responsible  for  all  official  records,  including 
attendance  blanks,  book  accounts,  temperature  records,  etc. 
See  the  principal  or  assistant  in  charge  for  specific  directions. 

5.  All  substitutes,  special  assistants  and  temporary  teachers  are 
expected  to  attend,  during  their  various  assignments,  all  con- 
ferences and  grade  meetings  called  by  special  supervisors  or  by 
the  principal. 

6.  Make  your  teaching  concrete.  Avoid  concert  work  and  recita- 
tion by  rows.  Aim  for  individual  reaction  in  your  class  exer- 
cises. See  that  your  seat  work  supplements,  reenforces  or 
prepares  for  teaching  exercises. 


(lM.-6-14-'18.) 
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the  order  of  their  rating.    This  rule  of  offering  substitute  work 
to  the  next  unemployed  graduate     on  either  list  has  never  been 
broken.     Graduates  are  certificated  by  the  local  school  coiimittfe 
for  six  years.     Current  year  graduates  must  serve  one  probation- 
ary year  as  a  substitute  before  ap] ointment.    After  one  year's 
service     sub>stitutes  on  the  current  and  prior  lists  are  re-raced 
by  the  board  oi  superintendents  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  in  v/hich  they  served  and  of  the 
department  of  pracxice  and  training,  and  form  the  prior  list  for 
the  ensuing  year.    The  majority  of  the  appointments  to  the  city 
schools  are  made  from  the  prior  list. 

All  substitute  v/ork  of  Boston  normal  school  graduates 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  department  of  practice  and 
training,     ^ach  substitute  is  visited  usually  once  a  month  for 
a  period  ranging  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  Unless 
for  exception  reasons,  all  visits  to  substitutes  are  estimated. 
The  first  visit  to  a  graduate  on  the  current  year  list  is  for 
constur c L"ive  help  and  is  not  marked,     ."'''ach  substitute  is  judged 
by  her  ability  to  meet  and  cope  with  the  situation  in  which  she 
is  placed.     "briefly,  a  basis  for  a  fair  estimate  may  be  found 
in  the  following  points: 

1.  T'echanics  of  the  school  room;  routine 

work. 

2.  Invironraent;  including  neatness, 

gBneral  appearance  of  the  room;  ven- 
tilation, etc, 

3.  Pupils"  reaction  to  teaching  as  shown 
by  Interest,  attention,  self -direction 
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self-ex^iression. 

Individual  growth. 

Class  habits, 
4.     Teacher's  power  as  indicated  by 

preparation  of  lessons, 

Problem  instruction. 

Socialised  recitation. 

Class  control, 

Personal  qualities. 
Each  teacher  keeps  in  a  X)TOQYam  book  a  brief  plan  of 
each  day's  work  indicative  of  subject  matter,  method,  and  class 
progress.     Pollov/ing  each  visit  the  assistant  director  and  the 
substitute  meet  in  conference.    All  good  point  seen  in  the  work 
are  noted.  .    Defects  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  constructive 
suggestions  based  always  on  sound  principles  of  teaching.  A 
brief  written  ouLline  oz  each  visit  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment and  a  v/rj.tten  estimte  for  thr-  v7ork  is  kept  by  the  assistant 
director  and  a  copj^  is  given  to  thr   substitute,     vhe  mark  for  any 
teaching  period  is  a  personal  matter  unlrss  asked  for  by  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge.     By  this  method  there  is 
absolrte  franlaiess  bet>vee.i  substitute  and  supervisor.     It  further 
enables  each  director  to  judge  the  work  of  a  substitute'  ability 
with  an  unbiased  mind.    At  the  close  of  the  school  ;  ear  all  marks 
are  tabulated  on  record  cards  by  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  superintendents  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  re-rating  substitutes  for  a  ne\7  merit  list. 

Normal  school  graduates  rated  on  the  eligible  list 
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assigned  to  any  branch  oz  the  school  system  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  oi  practice  and  training  until  permanently 
appointed.     Hence  there  are  estimated  visits  and  conferencf s  for  ' 
those  who  substitute  in  high  schools,  in  junior  high  schools,  in 
special  schools  for  immigrants,  and  in  continuation  schools. 

During  seasons  of  severe  v/eathrr  and  prevelant  siclmess, 
Boston  employe  nearly  four  hundred  substitutes  each  month,  which 
includes  those  already  engaged  in  long-term  v;ork  and  those  employ- 
ed for  a  few  weeks.     If  under  the  stress  of  work  the  supply  of 
substitutes  is  exhausted,  teachfi-^^  previously  in  the  service, 
graduates  of  state  normal  school  ,  and  others  duly  qualified, 
are  certificated  for  one  year's  service  in  Boston,     f'he  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  their  teaching  rests  with  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training. 

During  the  year  1917-18,  roughly  estimated  about  three 
thousand  visits  Wcre  paid  to  substitutes  in  their  classes  by 
members  of  the  department  exclusive  of  the  visits  to  normal  school 
students,  and  to  normal  school  student  teachers  by  members  of 
the  department.    The  salary  of  a  substitute  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  three  dollars  a  day  with  a  proportionate  increase  for 
those  in  hi.^h  schools,     fhe  department  further  has  full  charge 
of  all  substitute  payrolls  and  during  the  year  1917-13  the 
salaries  paid  for  temporary  service  totalled  114,000. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  teaching  system  of 
various  cities  is  the  lack  of  organization  and  care  in  assign- 
ing substitutes.     It  is  in  some  type  of  substitute  -rork  that  the 
graduates  of  normal  schools,  recer.tly  under  the  watchful  direction 
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ol'  experienced  training  teachers,   firot  ory  out  uheir  po\ycrs. 
liiany  fail  often  because  the  normal  course  o-'fers  no  practical 
experience  outside  the  city  training  school,  and  also  because 
substitutes  v/orkin,2  without  direction  cannot  ineec  che  trying 
situations  in  city  schools  skilfully  and  without  waste  to  the 
pupils.    The  prer;ent  day  discussion  o  '  vocational  education 
ought  to  help  in  makiiig  advance  in  Lhis  problem.    Apprenc ice- 
ship  needs  are  ver::  real  in  teaching,     rhe-y  represent  the 
important  principle  of  early  specialisat io--^. .     Direction,  fncourage- 
ment ,  and  cooperation  can  make  ei  -icieiio  teachers  of  c.uch  oegin- 
ners  who  othenvise  v/ould  be  'a  scarce  of  waste  and  discourage- 
ment • 

The  department  of  practice  and  training  aims  to  establish 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  among  the   student  teachers  and 
subsi:  it  nt       in  th^  Boston  school  system.    There  is  slight  person- 
al wairce  oi'  time  or  energy  in  adjustment  to  new  situatiOjis  since 
the  same  supervising  body  assists  and  directs  the  .'Orkers  through- 
out t''^-  ir  '^ntire  probationary  period.    Therr^  is  a  fe^^ling 
pro.-'essio.ial  kinship  and  good  personal  --elation  betv/een  the 
department  and  substitute  teachers  with  a  vi'v  to  drawing  out 
their  best.    At  p^^r^^^onal  conferences  following  visits  to  classes, 
a  valid  educational  reason  is  found  for  every  method  of  teaching 
and  every  problem  of  discipline.      V/ith  the  aid  of  creative  and 
stimulating  suggestions  pro";atio  .ers  analyze  their  own  vork  in 
terms  of  positive  ideals.    The  department  of  practice  and  train- 
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ing  provides  concrete  rriaterial  in  th.^  :'orK  o  '  illustrative 
lessons,   suggestive  outlines,   or  selected  reading  and  aims  to 
leave  substitutes  -.Yith  clearer  views  of  .;hat  :^honlo  "h^^  done  and 
with  inspiration  to  seek  a  better  way.     Jhe  value  o,:  th^  work 
cannot  rise  much  above  the  level  of  its  supervision.  Its 
progress  may  be  measured  by  the  skill,  character,  attainnent'=: , 
tact,  and  zeal  of  the  department,  and  the  opirit  of  cooperation 
it  fosters. 

One  criticism  a<^ainst  such  a  p^-an  o-"  teacher  train- 
ing as  Boston  uses  is  tha.  j  ...oval  of  the  practice  v/ork  from 
direct ioii  connection  with  the  normal  school  narrows  the  scope  of 
the  latter.     Th'.s  is  offset  b:^  the  growth,  effectiveness,  and 
initiative  shown  by,  substitute  teachers  who  have  profited  by 
such  training  as  has  been  described  and  by  thf  increasing 
numbers  of  regularly  appointed  teachers  who  confer  with  the  dpart- 
mcnt  for  suggestion  and  help. 


SUBSTITUTE  TKlGIgRS  IN  THT  UIHTZD  JTATIS 

Los  Angeles  provides  sir  specially  selected  effi- 
cient teachers  chosen  -^rom  the  regular  grade  teachers  to  substitute 
in  the  absence  of  teachers,  and  aloo  zo  assist  weak  teachers.  If 
a  grade    has  run  down,  ov;ing  to  the  work  of  a  poor  teacher,  one 
o-'^  the  substitute  teachers  is  assigned  to  bring  the  ^x^\e  up  to 
standard  after  v/hich  a  regular  teadher  is  assigned.    The  salary 
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paid  to  these  emergency  teachers  is  raw ch  larger  than  that  of  the 
regular  staff. 

Houston,  ':es:as,  has  two  regularly  appointed  unas- 
signed  teachers  v;ho  assist  in  ener^ennies  anc'  nnhstitute  for 
absent  teachers  receivii.s  ten  dollars  a  month  m  re  than  the  maxi- 
mum for  grade  teachers. 

St.  Louis  does  not  require  '^i'''nJ..  prTaj3iinp.tii^--s  of 
it::;  normal  students.     ::!he:/  are  rated  aocordin-  to  the  number  of 
credits  made  in  subjects  during  the  tv/o  years  of  the  course,  and 
this,  forms  the'basis  of  a  substitute  list.        t>  •  --n-h  City 
students  must  satisfy  th^.   examinations  set  by  -die  Souoe  authori- 
ties.     In  Cincinnati  the  city  board  of  examiners  determines  the 
place  on  an  appointment  list  by  "scholarship,   examination  mark 
in  theory  and  practice,  and  practice  mark  given  by  the  instruct- 
ion staff  in  theory  and  practice."        In  Baltimoie  the  substitute 
list  is  determined  entirely  by  an  exami-".ation  ,^iven  by  the 
board  o-f  superintendents.     In  numerous  cities  namely  Chicago, 
Detroit.  Ile.T  Orleans,  Richmond,   St.  Paul,  Jersey  City  and  ^renton, 
the  substitute  list  is  determined  by  the  normal  sr-^-rol  faculty. 
In  the  majority  of  cities  of  the  country  graduation  from  a  city 
training  school  carries  no  guarantee  Of  future  employment. 

The  situation  in  01-veland,  jOhio,  is  unioue 
but  not  v/holy  commendable.     The  city  imintains  an  effective  nor- 
mal training  school  offering  a  t;:o  year  course  of  study.  Appli- 
cants are  admitted  whose  general  average    "or  the  high  school 
course  is  ar/^.     The  state  certificates  graduates  of  the  school 
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who  serve  one  year  cf  probation  in  the  city  schools.  Certified 
substitutes  from  outfdde  the  cit^/  serve  a  probationary  period 
of  one-half  year,        Llo.rried  teachers  previously  in  the  city 
service  form  a  g^oup  of  permanent  substitutes  7/ho  are  employed 
at  a  salary  slightly  less  than  that  paid  to  regular  teachers. 
".7hile  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  given  th-  responsibility 
for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  he  has  not  until  recently  been 
given  sufficient  means  to  offer  positions  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  to  v;ell  trained  available  teachers  outside  the  city, 
Cincinnati  uses  a  system  of  "cadetting"  whereby  young  teachers 
gain  tviO  month's  experience    in  full  charge  of  a  room,  for 
which  they  receive  pay  at  substitute  rates.      vhis  city  plans 
to  give  graduates  a  trial  year  of  teaching  under  inspection  with 
pay.     ''he  m.ethod  generally  in  nse  in  cities  is  to   rllow  gradu- 
ates to  accept  substitute  work  -jhenever  it  presents  itself  but 
it  has  no  concern  v/ith  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
these  graduates.     Trenton.   Hew  Jersey,  makes  this  statement: 

"V/e  are  convinced  that  we  should 
have  some  kind  of  an  arrangement 
for  the  extension  of  the  train- 
ing-school .7ork,   so  that  it  can 
control  an  apprenticeship  school 
of  apprenticeship  classes  for 
beginning  teac?iers.     v!e  believe 
that  we  are  losing  some  vtry 
valuable  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fession because  in  our  trying- 
out  process  of  beginning  teachers, 
v/ith  whatever  principals  they  chance 

to  be  assigned  to,  some  good  candi- 
dates find  it  impossible  to  make 
good  and  give  up  completely  discouraged." 

The  graduates  of  the  Detroit  normal  school  teach  a  probationary 


I 


period  ox  one  arid  one-half  years.     Special  supervisors  report  on 
the  work  ol'  these  cadets  'vhosf   final  contract  t^ith  thf  city 
depends  on  the  character  of  these  reports. 
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Apart  from  the  state  and  city  normal  schools  there 
are,  in  many  of  our  smaller  cities, training  classes  connected 
v/ith  the  high  schools  v/here  students  may  study  methods  pre- 
liminary to  actual  class  room  experience,  the  length  of  the 
course  varying  from  one  to  two  years.        Quch  condi Lions  are 
found  in  llaine ,  Vermont,  and  many  of  thf    southernstates ,  In 
Memphis  where  there  is  no  training  class,  high  school  graduates 
of  good  standing  may  gain  practical  experience  by  assisting 
grade  teachers.      The  subsLitute  work  in  the  diif ' rent  schools 
is  given  to  those  young  students  who  are  successful  aids.  If 
satisfactory  they  are  appointed  later  to  the  regular  service. 

In  many  states  technical  training  in  training 
classes  .plus  a  stated  number  of  years  experience  is  considered 
satisfactory  preparation  for  a  teacher  desiring  to  teach  in  the 
larger  cities. 

One  difficulty  that  confronts  cities  and  tovms  of 
the  central  and  southern  states  is  ho,v  to  provide  suitable  train- 
ing for  the  colored  teachers  who  teach  in  segregated  schools, 
■St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,    'ashington  and  Louisville  have 
special  training  schools  for  colored  teachers.  I.!any  smaller 
cities  maintain  training  classes  connected  with  the  local  high 
•schools.      Washington,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  offer  the  same 
salary  to  white  and  colored  teachers, 

nearly  all  cities  make  some  provision  allowing  ex- 
perienced teachers  from  other  schools  to  enter  the  permanent 
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service.    In  determining  the  teacher's  salary  some  credit  is 
given  for  previous  teaching  experience.     In  Boston,  examinations 
are  held  annually  hy  the  hoard  of  superintendents.     Jhose  who 
pass  these  examinations  are  placed  on  an  eligible  lisl  hut  are 
not  re-rated.      A  visit  by  an  assistant  superintendent  to 
the  candidate  in  the  classroom  to  observe  methods  in  teaching, 
class  control,  etc.  is  another  factor  which  enters  into  the 
rating.     Certificates  are  valid  for  six  years. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  lack  of 
standardization  in  the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers. 
With  the  increasing  number  of  high  schools,  graduation  from 
a  four  years*  course  should  be  the  minimum  academic  reouire- 
ment  for  entrance  into  a  state  nor::iai  or  city  training  school. 
If  academic  high  school  courses  are  eliminated  from  normal 
schools  there  will  be  time  and  preparation  saved  which  miiy  be 
successfully  uuilized  to  develop  professional  courses  and  to 
make  additional  provision  for  carefully  supervised  practice 
teaching,     ihe  vocaoicnal  significance  of  the  normal  school 
lies  in  the  differentiated  courses  offered  to  students. 

Practice  teaching  should  be  begun  for  short  periods 
as  soon  as  students  get  a  grip  on  the  simplest  principles  of 
teaching.     Observation  is  not  enough,     ''hey  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  actually  '.vorking  out  a  simple  teaching  experi- 
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ment  as  they  would  any  experiment  assigned  as  laboratory  study 
in  a  science  course.        Practice  periods  may  then  be  lengthened 
to  include  a  day's  v/ork  alternating  with  a  day  of  study  in  the 
normal  school,     or  longer,  as  growth  and  skill  allow.  All 
students  should  have  an  opportunity  for  intensive  study  of  as 
many  grades  and  conditions  in  the  local  schools  as  is  possible 
v/ith  relation  to  their  chosen  courses  for  one  long  consecutive 
period  before  graduating. 

The  state  should  certificate  graduates  of  all  nor- 
mal schools  within  its  borders.,    standards  should  be  set  up 
by  the  strongest  units  in  order  to  lift  up  the  weakest,  '^his 
will  be  accomplished  only  by  training  and  improving  the 
teachers'  powers  and  the  quality  of  their  work.     local  school 
committees  may  have  the  privilege  of  e:?:amining  candidates  for 
positions  in  the  city  schools.    These  examinations  should  be 
open  to  students  of  state  normal  schools  also  and  an  eligible 
list  made  from  the  combined  ratings  of  bhe  graduates  of  the 
city  and  normal  schools.      From  this  list,  and  in  order, 
permanent  appointments  to  the  city  school  s:/stera  should  be 
made.    A  city  that  allov/s  few  new  comers  to  enter  its  system 
is  decreasing  its  own  efficiency.    Teachers  trained  elsev-here 
than  in  th^   city  training  schools  offer  to  the  service  new 
ideas,  new  standards  of  professional  preparation,  and  enthusiasm 
which  no  system  can  overlook  if  it  wishes  to  keep  its  teaching 
staff  abreast  in  culture  and  professional  attainments. 
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TRAIIJING  QF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

Teaching  demands  increasing  professional  grovrch  of 
those  who  engage  in  it.       It  is  not  enough  to  furnish  and  ex- 
pect a  stated  amount  of  training  for  all  but  there  should  he 
an  ever  increasing  st iniulatiori  in  the  service  itself  to  en- 
courage permanently  appointed  teachers  to  do  more  than  is  re- 
quired of  them.      This  may  be  brought  about  by  teachers'  meet- 
ings in  district  or  school  systems,  teachers'  institutes, 
organized  reading  circles,  or  even  by  local  committess  chosen 
to  discuss  text  books  and  courses  of  study.      Any.  method  of 
cooperation  may  furnish  an  educational  policy  which  v/ill  lead 
teachers  to  self -improvement .      This  may  take  the  form  of 
summer  school  .vork,  or  extension  courses  in  connection  with  a 
college,   or  continuous  advanced  studr  in  regular  instruction 
at  a  university.      Tv^ny  cities  encourage  such  professional 
study  by  giving  teachers  a  specified  leave  of  absence  with 
proportionate  salary.      In  Boston,  licv'/ton,  and  Rochester,  one 
year  on  half -pay  is  granted  for  seven  years.     Cambridge  offers 
one-third  pay  to  teachers  who  desire  further  study.  In 
other  cities  special  funds  enable  teachers  to  profit  by  summer 
courses  and  extension  v/ork.     Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburgh  are 
examples • 

Additional  cultural  and  professional  study  increases 
classroom  efficiency.    Evidences  of  such  study  are  renuired 
in  some  cities  before  a  regular  teacher  may  receive  the  maximum 
salary  of  her  gr-ade.     Boston  requires  a  promotional  examination 
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after  two  years  of  service  and  agr,in  after  six  years  of 
service.     These  examinations  consist  of  three  points: 

1.  Success  in  school  during  the 
preceding  year. 

2.  Professional  study, 

3.  Academic  study  in  some  one  lirie. 

College  courses  are  accepted  in  place' of  the  required  pro- 
fessional and  academic  study.     Chicago  has  a  system  whereby 
promotion  to  a  higher  schedule  of  salaries  is  based  upon 
efficient  school  v/ork  combined  with  credits  for  work  done  in 
advanced  professional  courses. 

Cincinnati  has  a  regular  plan  .'hich  inclndes  also 
a  reading  course  or  any  other  \7ork  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Promotions  to  higher  positions  in  school  systems 
have  not  been  so  carefully  .vorked  out.    A  plan  in  use  in 

Boston  measures  the  efficiency  of  candidates  by  

1.  ouccess  in  executive  work. 
E,  Evidences  o  '  leadership  and  professional 
attitude. 

3.  Personal  equipraent. 

4,  Teaching  ability. 

5,  Educational  associations, 

6.  Professional  interest  and  qrov'th. 


BOSTON  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PUBLIC 

ITiu-^o-m  OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Statement  of  Educational  Preparation  and  Experience 

OF  CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICT 


The   basis  for  rating  candidates   eligible  for   appointment    to  the 
principalship  of  an  elementary  school  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Educational  preparation  and  experience  (Form  264)       .      .     100  points. 

2.  Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive  work  (Form  265)  .     200  points. 

3.  Professional  interest  and  growth  (Form  266)     ....     200  points. 

4.  Class  room  experience  (Form  267)   500  points. 


This  form,  when  filled  out  by  the  candidate,  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  where  it  becomes  a  permanent  record.  Subse- 
quent appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers  will  be  recorded  as  they  occur. 


School  or 


Name 

District 

First  name 

Initial 

Last  name 

Present  Rank 

Grade 

Residence  City- 


Date  of  Birth  

Day  Month 


I.       EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING,  BEFORE 
APPOINTMENT  TO  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

1.       Give  data  regarding  your  education  as  follows: 


Length  of  Your  Course 

Specify  Diploma  or 
Degree  Received 

Date  of  Graduation 
or  of  Attendance 

School  Years 

Months 

Normal  School 

College 

Graduate  School 

I  ear 


2.       If  you  took  cowses  in  Education  in  your  collegiate 
or  university  work,  give  the  following  information: 


Subject  of  Course 


Hours  per  Week 


Length  of  youi-  Coui-se 


School  Years 


Months 


I 


3.       In  what  did  you  specialize  in  college? 


Subject 

Hours  per 
Week 

Length  of  your  Course 

School  Years 

Months 

II.       TEACHING  AND  EXECUTIVE  EXPERIENCE 

1.       Before  entering  Boston  Service. 


Elementary  or 

City  of  Town 

Teacher  or 

Grade  or  Subject 

Length  of  Service 

Total  Experience 

From 

To 

School  Years 

Months 

2.       Since  entering  Boston  Service. 
a.  Teaching. 


School 

Rank 

Grade  or  Subject 

Dates 

Length  of  Service 

School  Years 

IMonths 

b.       Executive,  administrative  or  supervisory  experience: 


School  or  Department 

Rank 

Grade  or  Subject 

Dates 

Length  of  Service 

School  Years 

Months 

c.       Summer  school,  evening  school,  or  playground  work: 


School  or  Playground 

Rank 

Grade  or  Subject 

Dates 

Length  of  Service 

School  Years 

Months 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Report  on  AdministrativCt  Supervisory  and  Executive  Experience 

OF  CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICT 


The   basis    for  rating    candidates  eligible   for  appointment  to  the 
princii^alship  of  an  elementary  school  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Educational  preparation  and  experience  (Form  264) 

2.  Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive  work  (Form  265) 

3.  Professional  interest  and  growth  (Form  266) 

4.  Class  room  experience  (Form  267)  


This  form  furnishes  a  basis  for  judging  the  character  of  the  administrative, 
supervisory  and  executive  service  rendered  by  the  candidate.  It  is  to  be 
filled  out  by  his  immediate  superior  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 
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100  points. 
200  points- 
200  points. 
500  points- 


Report  on  Administrative,  Supervisory  and  Executive  Work. 


Name 


Scliool  or  District. 


Present  Rank 


First  name 


Initial 


Grade  Taught 


by_ 


Master 


I.    Opportunities  for  and  Success  in  Executive  Work. 


1 .       Indicate  what  work  is  assigned  to  the  candidate  other  than  teaching. 


2.       Indicate  what  proportion  of  weekly  program  of  candidate  is  given  to 

a.  Teaching. 

h.    Executive  work. 


3.      Give  examples  to  show  how  original,  resourceful  and  dependable  the  candidate  is  in  performing  the  assigned  administrative,  supervisory 
and  executive  work. 


II.    Evidences  of  Leadership. 

1.  Give  evidence  of  the  candidate's  ability  as  a  leader  as  shown  by  his  relation  to 
a.    His  immediate  professional  associates. 

h.    The  teaching  profession  in  the  city. 

2.  (Jive  evidence  to  show  whether  the  candidate  woidd  be  efficient  or  inefficient  in  securing 

a.  Harmonious  and  effective  work  from  teachers. 

b.  Co-operation  and  support  from  parents. 

3.  Indicate  what  suggestions,  if  any,  the  candidate  has  made  regarding  improvement  in 
a.    Methods  of  teaching. 

h.    Organization  of  the  school,  or  department. 

c.  School  management  and  discipline. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  the  candidate  would  be  successful  in  an  executive  position? 

III.    Professional  Growth. 

1.  What  lines  of  professional  study  do  you  know  the  candidate 
a.    To  have  pursued. 

6.    To  be  pursuing. 

2.  State  any  ways  other  than  the  above  in  which  the  candidate  has  shown  professional  growth  during  the  past  few  years. 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  he  has  reached  his  maximum  proficiency? 


IV.  Professional  Attitude 

Give  evidence  to  show  I  lie  attitude  of  the  candidate 
I'.     To  his  piineipal. 

b.         the  superintendent  and  executive  oHiceis. 
r.    To  the  profession  in  the  city.  ' 

V.  Personal  Efficiency. 

Punctuality. 

II.    In  arriving  at  school. 

Ii.    In  arriving  al  teachers'  nieetings  called  in  the  school. 

.Accuracy. 

ivcepiug  the  register. 

h.    Making  moullily  reports. 

r.    Making  re|«)rts  of  examinations. 

Ueadiuess  to  co-ojurate. 

VI.    Additional  Remarks 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Statement  of  Professional  Interest  and  Growth 

OF  CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICT 


The  basis  for   rating   candidates   eligible   for   appointment    to  the 
principalship  of  an  elementary  school  is  as  follows : 

1 .  Educational  preparation  and  experience  (Form  264)       .      .     100  points. 

2.  Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive  work  (Form  265)  .     200  points. 

3.  Professional  interest  and  growth  (Form  266)    ....     200  points. 

4.  Class  room  experience  (Form  267)   500  points. 


This  form  furnishes  a  basis  for  judging  the  teacher's  professional 
interest  and  growth.  It  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  candidate  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  more  completely  the  facts  are  furnished, 
the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in 
rating  the  candidate. 
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Name 


School  or  District. 


First  name  Initial  Last  name 

Present  Rank  Grade  Taught  Candidate  for 


Report  on  Evidences  of  Professional  Interest  and  Growth. 
I.    Educational  Associations. 

1 .  Of  what  educational  associations  are  you  a  member? 

2.  In  what  ways  have  you  participated  in  the  meetings? 

a.  As  a  member  of  what  committees  ? 

b.  As  a  speaker  ?    State  date  and  subject  of  your  paper. 

II.    Educational  Literature. 

1.  What  educational  periodicals  do  you  read  ?  

2.  Name  the  professional  books  which  you  have  read  thoroughly  during  the  past  two  years  ? 


Note. — At  the  oral  examination  each  candidate  may  be  asked  to  discuss  some  of  the  books  indicated  below. 


Author 

Title 

Pubhsher 

3.    What  articles  or  books  have  you  published  ? 


Title  of  Article  or  Book 

Where  Published 

Date  of  PubUcation 

III.    Summer  School  Work. 

1.    Indicate  the  Summer  Schools  you  have  attended  for  study. 


Where 


When 


Teacher 


Subject  of  Course 


2.  Was  the  above  Summer  School  work  taken  to  obtain  "promotional  credit"  ? 

3.  Indicate  the  Summer  Schools  in  which  you  have  taught.    (Not  including  Boston  Public  Schools.) 


Where 

When 

Courses  You  Taught 

IV.    Educational  Courses  Attended  During  School  Year. 

1.    Indicate  the  courses,  given  under  University  Extension  or  otherwise,  which  you  have  taken  during  any  school  year  to 
obtain  "promotional  credit." 


Where 


When 


Teacher 


Subject  of  Course 


2.    Give  the  same  information  concerning  courses  which  were  not  for  "promotional  credit." 


Where 


When 


Teacher 


Subject  of  Course 


V.    Leaves  of  Absence. 

1.    Indicate  the  Leaves  of  Absence  of  which  you  have  availed  yourself. 

a.  For  rest  or  on  account  of  illness. 

b.  For  travel  or  study.    Indicate  the  extent  of  your  travel  and  the  nature  of  j'our  study. 

VI.    Professional  Co=operation. 

1.    In  what  ways  have  you  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  educational  problems  of  Boston  ? 
a.    By  serving  on  committees. 

6.    By  making  special  investigations. 

VII.    Activities  Outside  of  School. 

1.  What  playground  work  have  you  done,  and  when  ? 

2.  With  what  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  or  for  men  and  women  are  you  associated  ? 

3.  Of  what  clubs  or  social  organizations  (not  secret  societies)  are  you  a  member  ? 

VIII.    Additional  Remarks. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Report  on  Personal  Equipment  and  Teaching  Ability 


OF  CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 


PRINCIPALSHIP  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


The   basis   for   rating   candidates   eligible   for   appointment   to  the 
principalship  of  an  elementary  school  is  as  follows: 

1.  Educational  preparation  and  experience  (Form  264)      .      .      100  points. 

2.  Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive  work  (Form  265)         200  points. 

3.  Professional  interest  and  growth  (Form  266)    ....      200  points. 

4.  Class  room  experience  (Form  267)   500  points. 


This  form  furnishes  a  basis  for  judging  and  for  recording  the  judgment  of 
the  personal  equipment  and  teaching  ability  of  the  candidate.  This  form  is 
suggestive.  Those  who  use  the  form  are  not  limited  to  the  outline  here 
presented.  The  more  completely  the  fact  basis  for  judgments  is  furnished,  the 
greater  will  be  the  value  of  this  report  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  arriving 
at  a  just  estimate  of  the  candidate. 


Scale  of  Rating. 


1 .    Candidates  should  be  rated  according  to  the  following  scale : 


Al 


2 
3 
4 


Eminently  Superior 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Unsatisfactory 


Report  on  Work  of 


Present  rank 

First  name 

Initial 

Last  name 

Grade  Taught 

Rated  by 

Title 

'l  ime  of  Visiting 

from  to 

Year 

Month 

Day                                           Report  exact  time  in  minutes 

On  the  basis  of  mj'  observation  of  the  personal  oharaetcristios  and  teaching  ability  of  tlie  above  named  person 

as  reported  herewith,  I  mark  this  candidate  

,  Signature 

I.    Personal  Equipment 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  IMAY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS: 

Stature: 

Persf)nal  Aiipearance: 
Physicjue: 


Bearing  or  Carriage: 


Manner: 

Note  mannerisms,  if  any 

Voice: 

Speech : 

Uae  of  Engliiib : 

Note  examples 

DiitfKwition : 


The  person  rating  a  candidate  for  promotion  should  make  here  a  statement  concerning  the  abiHty  of  the  candidate  as  a  teacher,  based 
on  the  analysis  on  the  following  page. 


II.    Ability  as  a  Teacher 


1.   TilE  CLASS  KO()M. 

Note  the  candidate's  reeognition  of 

a.  Program  requii'cments. 

b.  Ventilation. 

f .    Posture  of  class. 

(/.  Educational  materials  —  value  and  use. 
e.    General  room  conditions. 


2.    THE  CLASS. 

(I.    Class  participation. 

Note  ability  of  pupils  to 

(1)  Express  their  tliouglits  clearly. 

(2)  Organize  lesson  material. 

(3)  Work  independently. 

(4)  Suggest  or  solve  problems. 

b.    Motivation  of  class  room  work. 

Note  whether  the  interest  of  the  class  is  the  result  of 

(1)  Real  interest  in  the  work,  or 

(2)  Rules  of  conduct  rigidly  imposed  by  the  teacher. 


3.    THE  LESSON. 

Note  how  the  teac'her 

«.  Prepares  his  work. 

h.  Defines  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

r.  Choo.ses  appropriate  subject  matter. 

(I.  Organizes  subject  matter. 

e.  Stimulates  pupil's  thouglit  through  skilful  questioning. 

/.  Prepares  for  the  next  lesson. 

().  Recognizes  the  varying  abilities  of  pupils. 

/(.  -Appreciates  the  work  of  the  cla.ss. 

i.  Helps  children  who  find  work  diffi(!ult. 
j.  Teaches  children  how  to  study. 

k.  Makes  children  feci  that  something  .specific  has  been  accomplished  in  the  le.ssoii. 


4.    EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS  SECURED. 

Note  whether  teacher  was  teaching  pupils 

a.  To  be  self-reliant. 

h.  To  test  their  own  results. 

c.  To  co-oi)crate  with  teacher  and  classmates. 

il.  To  organize  their  own  ideas. 

e.  To  persist  in  getting  desired  results.  • 


THE  imTRYl SIOll  OF  IIJ3THUCTI0IT 


-^he  efficiency  of  any  tracking  staff  depends  not 
only  upon  thr   professional  preparation  and  advancement  of  the 
teachers,  but  also  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  supervisory  body  rr sponsible  for  the  immediate  success  of 
.h-    school  system.      x'he  foundation  of  good  schools  is  good 
teaching,  and  supervisory  co.vLrol  should  aim  to  maintain  for 
the  individual  teacher  and  the  individual  pupil  standards  of 
worth  and  attaininent.       Standards  for  measuring  the  quality 
of  instruction  should  centre  around  the  efficiency  of  each 
pupil  as  it  is  furthered  by  the  teacher's  effort. 

Supervision  should  mean  direction  and  cooperation. 
An  assistant  superintendent  or  special  supervisor,  from  the 
educational  side,  has  duties  identical  with  those  of  the 
superintendent  but  in  a  limited  sphere.    loyalty  and  frankness 
are  necessary  if  the  supervisory  staff  is  to  give  aid  and  ad- 
vice to  those  teachers  whome  the  snp^ rinte-d ent  appoints. 
Sympathetic  counseling  of  zhe  young  teachers  into  right  v/ays 
of  teaching  is  the  firsc  requisite.    This  m^ay  be  accomplished 
by  school  visits,   or  by  group  meetings  or  study  classes,  and 
by  lersonal  conferences.     Success  depends  upon  the  personal 
fitness  of  the  supervisors  and  the  means  they  employ  to  malre 
their  supervision  effective.     Older  te  chers  will  need  to  be 
stimulated  to  more  flexibility  in  interpreting  the  course  of 
study,  and  in  finding  new  ways  by  -.Jhich  to  meet  the  individual 


nees  of  their  pupils.     Jhere  must  be  plenty  oi  clo^e,  helpful 
supervision  to  gain  the  oonfidence  of  the  teaching  force,  and 
to  unir37  the  aims  of  the  school  system.     Supervisors  must  be 
specialists  in  the  field  of  direction  and  guidance.  They 
must  find  thf:  best  methods  of  procedure  in  any  educational 
work  and  they  must  i resent  these  methods  to  teachers  in  such 
a  way  as  will  secure  from  them  a  maximum  product,     ''h^  3  must 
allow,  however,  some  personal  latitude  in  carrying  out  one's 
own  methods  and  ideals.      Inspiration  and  accomplishment  are 
deadened  if  the  supervisory  staff  forces  in  ai.^   .ay  a  dictator 
ship  or  offers  criticism  without  the  basis  of  constructive 
help.    .  irmness  has  its  place,  but  it  must  be  supported  by 
corre(3t  principles  and  high  ideals. 

Pach  school  system  is  a  teacher  training  school. 
It  is  moreover  a  great  class  room  with  teachers  instead  of 
children  as  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  sucL.  suggestion,  in- 
struction and  leadership  as  will  enable  them  to  solve  their 
individual  problems. 

Supervisors  who  offer  mere  criticism  dull  all 
brightness  and  destroy  genius  for,  by  such  a  method,  only 
the  defects  are  noticed  and  teachers  are  helpless,  discouraged, 
and  irritated,     feachers  who  are  assisted  over  difficulties 
by  criticisms  supplemented  by  suggested  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther   achievement,  feel  the  support  that  a  well  organized 
supervisory  body  should  give.     Such  ;7rrk  establishes  a  whole- 
some sentiment  which  spreads  throughout  the  school  system.  It 
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permeates    alike  into  the  coimunity  and  holds  the  latter  and 
the  public  schools  in  a  firmer  union. 

The  old  adage  v/hich  speaks  oi  putting  yourself  in 
the  other  one's  place  is  timely  advice  for  every  person  under- 
taking supervisory  work.      A  -.-/ord  of  encouragement  and 
commendation,  a  measure  of  appreciation  for  effort  under  fire 
of  inspection,  and  timely  suggestion  combined  v.-ith  good 
humor  azid  sympathy  v/ill  rr-  medy  thr  errors  and  lift  the  burdens 
from  teachers  :mo  othervvise  would  find  their  outlook  dark  and 
unprofitable . 

Fven  the  best  teachers  ro^^^Bessec   ^-c  thr  most  profession- 
al training  need  help  ana  iiiopiration,  and  find  their  greatest 
joy  in  a  realizing  sense  that  because  of  such  aid  there  is 
increased  success  in  their  pupils'  accomplishment, 

"This  is  my  .vork;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  only  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way." 

THE  DLTTIES  OF  A  SUPr?JITTEITDEI-TT. 

There  is  lacking  a  clear  desigiiation  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  superintendents.        Instances  cited  from  the 
laws  stress  the  executive  side,  and  mention  in  a  general 
way  the  supervisory  aspect  of  their  work.  -he  terms  used  ar( 
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misleading,  and  it  v70uld  conserve  clearness  of  thought  if 
the  differences  in  function  jere  recognized.    A  superintendent 
charged  r/ith  the  educational  welfare  o  '  the  children  in  a 
school  system  should  be  vested  with  authority  as  he  is  with 
responsibility.    His  greatest  duty  is  to  select  and  appoint 
his  immediate  staff  and  the  teachers  throughout  the  schools. 
For  this  there  should  be  strict  accountability  to  the  school 
board,  as,  in  a  like  manner  the  board  is  accountable  to  he 
people . 

Massachusetts  rules  that  a  school  committee  of  a 
city  in  v/hich  no  other  provision  is  made  shall  select  and 
contract  with  the  teachers  for  local  schools.     Phe  state  1  ..w 
for  Hew  York  specifies  that  a  contract  in  writing  shall  be 
delivered  to  each  teacher  employed  by  the  board  of  education. 
Ohio  givrs  to  the  superintendent  of  a  city  school  system  the 
pow^r  to  appoint  all  the  teachers  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  school  board.    He  is  further  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools  under  his  charge  and  to  direct  and  assist  teachers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.    A  city  board  of  education 
in  Michigan  has  t)0WFr  to  employ  teachers  upon  thr  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent.     The  state  law  requires  also 
that  a  superintendent  of  a  graded  school  district  shall  super- 
vise and  direct  the  -work  of  his  teachers. 

Upon  the  superintendent  should  the  worth  and  progress 
of  a  school  system  depend.     "He  nrst  shape  his  conduct  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child,  as  reflected,  it  may  be,  through 
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the  parent;  he  must  justiiy  his  theory  and  practice  before  Lhe 

highest  court  of  public  appeal  the  people  themselves."  Thus 

through  centralized  responsibility  and  professional  manage- 
ment public  educatioji  should  strive  to  make  every  child 
intelligent  and  efficient .     To  guide  a  school  system  by  delicate 
treatm'  nt  and  open-minded  supervision  requires  the  services 
of  a  superintendent  of  superior  ability  possessing  also  tact, 
wisdom,  and  skill. 

Realizing  the  duties  of  the  position,  a  board  of 
education  should  choose  a  superintendent  with  great  care  after 
a  survey  if  need  be,  of  the  country.    He  should  be  a  man  of 
high  mental  powers,  an  e:^pert  in  education,  with  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  character,  racial  traits,  problfras,  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Am-:rican  people.     T!orally,  h*    should  be  above 
reproach  'jith  an  ijispiring  personality  to  influence  and  arouse 
the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  care  'co  ideals  of  patriotism,  ncble 
living  and  righteousness. 

To  prev  nt  friction  and  misunderstanding,  a  superin- 
tendent should  obtain  from  the  local  board  of  education  a 
v/ritten  statement  of  his  duties  and  powers.    Recognizing  local 
needs  and  peculiarities,  religious  and  political  differences 
in  the  community  he  should  outline  early  and  submit  to  the 
board  his  exact  policy,  rooted  in  moral  ideas  and  ideals.  He 
must  convince  the  board  of  the  >/orth  of  hi 3  plan,   devise  a 
working  basis,  and  stand  with  the  board  for  progress  and  reform. 
In  a  highlg?  centralized  system  he  should  keep  the  board  fully 
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informed  of  school  affairs.     The  superintendent  should  use  the 
public  press  freely  to  spread  knov/ledge  o-"  conditions  and 
school  attainments.    Recognizing  equal  rights  for  all  and 
keeping  clrar  of  partisan  and  political  entanglements,  he 
should  hold  free  intercourse  v/ith  parents  and  coixiunity 
organizations  maintaining  a  kind,  patient,  approachable  manner, 
ready  always  with  help  and  suggestion. 

The  dutiev^  oi  the  superintendent  as  chief  executive 
officer  are  numerou's,    T.lany  of  these  duties  are  shared,  in  a 
large  school  system,  with  associate  superint enri ent s  butthe 
responsibility  for  general  welfare  rests  v;:ith  the  central 
authority.     He  shall  enforce  all  school  regulations  concerning 
the  management,  supervision,  and  instruction  of  the  schools, 
prepare,  v/ith  the  suggest.ion  and  help  ox  jhe  teachers  concern'jd, 
specific  courses  of  study,  provide  appropriate  instruction  and 
housing  for  all  pupils,  secure  adequately  qualified  super- 
visory teaching  and  business  staffs,  appoint,  assign,  transfer, 
promote,  and  retire  teachers.     In  addition  he  shall  recom/jend 
salaries  and  tenure  of  te  -chers,   select  text-books,  apparatus 
and  other  equipment,  subject  to  the  approval  of  supervisory 
force  and  teachers,  and  suggest  methods  of  study,    Further  he 
shall  consult  v;ith  architects  and  engineers  rel-tive  to 
f^roperly  constructed  school  buildings,  establish  plans  for 
school  athletics,  collect  and  organize  school  statistics  and 
quantitative  v/ork,  purchase  and  regulate  supplies,  provide  a 
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a  system  of  school  attendance.    All  duties  imposed  by  the 
school  laws  of  the  state  shall  be  properly  fulfilled. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  as  supervisor 
of  general  instruction  give  him  his  finest  opportunity.  The 
success  of  the  s.ystem  depend  on  "team-v/ork"  -  cooperation 
promoted  under  efficient  leadership  -and  therefore  the 
superintendent  must  unify  the  plan  and  impart  the  spirit. 
To  insure  any  degree  of  success,  by  engendered  loyalty  he 
should  have  a  strong,  well-knit  body  of  followers.  He 
should  establish  cordial  relations  with  his  supervisors  and 
teachers  by  teachers'  meetings,  sectional  meetings,  and  by 
talks  to  individual  leachers  to  develop  initiative  and 
strengthen      ork.    The  superintendent  must  know  how  to 
delega-ce  authority,  to  stimulate  efficiency  and  culture  by 
organizing  reading  circles,  teachers'  clubs,  progressive 
educational  courses;  to  recognize  needs  and  aims  of  unique 
schools  in  individual  sections  and  to  develor  thrm;  to  take 
personal  interest  in  the  plans  and  welfare  of  his  corps;  ■ 
to  discourage  taJ.e-bearing  and  jealousy;  to  judge  the  quality 
of  work  fairly;  to  allow  latitude  in  method  with  rinht 
principles;  and  to  deal  with  his  subordinates  in  a  manner 
energetic,  resourceful,  far-seeing,  and  wise, 

To\mrd  the  children  the  superintendent,  as  super- 
visor, has  a  particular  relation.    He  cannot  kno  •  them  a  1 
bpt  they  should  know  him.     rrecurnt  visits  to  class  rooms 
ought  L-o  form  a  large  part  of  his  duties  not  for  critical 


purposes,  but  to  stimulate,  to  inspire,  to  show  interest  and 
cooperation  in  lessons,  sport school  and  home  liie, 
aspirations,  and  conduct.     Aiporvision  is  insight  and  guided 
by  a  superintendent  o  -  right  quality  it  means  "keen  vision 
that  looks  into  th-  heart  of  men,  women  and  children  and  sees 
truth." 

There  are  other  functions  and  duties  of  the  super- 
iiitendent  bf- sides  those  na-jed .     ^'e  has  a  duty  to  the  tax- 
payer, to  former  members  of  the  beard,  to  superintendents  in 
neighboring  cicies  and  Lowns;  likewise  to  reformers  and 
agitators,   or  organized  mothers'  meetings,  neighborhood  clubs, 
and  to  established  evening  social  centres.     In  all  possible 
ways  the  superintendent  should  realize  the  great  scope  of 
his  -./ork  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  th'    ^.ountry'  -  elfare. 

In  a  large  system  of  schools  many  of  the  super- 
visory, duties  will  be  delegated  to  an  official  staff  re- 
sponsible for  aims,  ra:thods,  ano  rennltn  o --ork.        is  staff 
should  constitute  also  an  advisory  b^ax-a  oo  che  superintendent. 
That  no  feeling  of  distrust,  lack  of  faith,  or  uncertainty 
may  creep  into  thr   schools,  their  relations  must  be  harmonious. 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  che  superintendent  to  protect  and 
foster  willingness,  cooperation,  loyalty,  and  initiative  if 
the  school  system  is  to  guarantee  --esults  o""  high  standard, 

A  sup  rintendent  has  a  position  many-sided  and 
burdensome.    If  he  can  make  a  harmonious  whole  of  the  varied 
units,  if  he  can  reach  rut  to  the  community  and  receive  co- 


operation,  if  he  can  place  in  the  hearts  oi  his  te;vchers  and 
pupils  inspiration  and  an  appreciation  o^^  the  ir  pov/- r  to  do 
with  moral  and  spiritual  courage  to  solve  the  problems  of 
life  as  they  meet  them;   if  he  can  f oster ' improve ment  of 
individual  efficiency  and  have  a  personal  tench  and  -eeling 
of  good  fellowship  felt  throughout  the  :^ystem,  the  superin- 
tendent will  serve  best  and  will  be  repaid  by  loyalty  and 
service  for  his  effort,  his  faithf ullnens ,  and  his  right 
thinking . 
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